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WHEN Preswent Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower tapped George M. Humphrey 
for Secretary of the Treasury, news- 
papers, commentators and pun 
painted him the self-effacing heir to 
president-maker Mark Hanna, little 
noted outside industrial Ohio. As 
head of Cleveland’s M. A. Hanna 
Company, the now famous Hum- 
phrey admittedly shunned publicity 
and was little known—but not to 
ForsEs readers. To report on Amer- 
ica’s new top moneyman for short 
memoried subscribers, the editors 
dug back into old issues, figured the 
following characterizes the new sec- 
retary as well today as it did in 
Forses on April 15, 1952: 

“Long ago Hanna shrewdly bought 
large chunks of promis- 
ing industrial comers, 
‘even more shrewdly 
hung onto them. Most 
important of these: Na- 
tional Steel, 27% owned 
by Hanna; Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal 
Company, 35% of 
whose stock rests in 
Hanna’s portfolio; and 
Industrial Rayon, of 
which important _ tire- 
cord maker Hanna owns 27%. 

“Toward these three, Hanna acts 
as a management company, supply- 
ing advice and making policy, re- 
ceiving juicy dividends in return. 
But it sternly refrains from invading 
their local operating autonomy. 
Though Hanna’s president, trim, 
balding George Magoffin Humphrey, 
62, sits as chairman of the board or 
executive committee of all three of 
its blue-chip investments, he moves 
in the shadows of silent partnership. 

“When George Humphrey makes 
one of his infrequent appearances at 
protegé corporation headquarters he 
might just as well be at work in his 
quiet suite in Cleveland’s Leader 
Building or relaxing at Holiday Hill 
Farm, his home in Mentor, Ohio. 
At Pittsburgh Consolidation, for ex- 
ample, Humphrey is the first to 
admit, George Love is the boss, and 
except in the broadest matters of 
policy, entirely the boss. That’s the 


way Humphrey plays his hand: from 


the sidelines. 

“A quiet, canny Scot, Humphrey 
never made a speech in his life, 
never appears on committees, never 
issues pronunciamentos on national 
affairs. Exception: his earnest con- 





viction that the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project is ‘indispensible to the future 
economic strength of both the U‘S. 
and Canada.’ 

“Humphrey's hand is guided by 
one ruling aversion: the increasing 
formalization of U.S. industry into 
hard-set hierarchies of central au- 
thority. However complex Hanna’s 
interest have become, Humphrey 
won't have an organization chart, 
that hieroglyph of modern ‘scientific’ 
management dear to the sharp- 
pencilled boys from Harvard's Busi- 
ness School. Says he: ‘It would 
destrey our freedom.’ 

“For Hannaman Humphrey, free- 
dom of action means complete ab- 
sence of coercion by precedent and 
doctrine, an unencum- 
bered ability to make 
decisions as problems 
occur. It is a manner of 
doing business which 
he insists on as pas- 
sionately for his sub- 
ordinates as for himself. 
He means what he says 
when he reiterates: 
‘Hanna’s interest in 
other companies is as 
an investment, not as 
a means of building an empire.’ 

“Humphrey's clam-like career 
with Hanna began shortly after he 
capped an engineering course at the 
University of. Michigan with a law 
degree taken there in 1912. Prac- 
ticing law with his father’s firm, 
Humphrey, Grant & Humphrey, in 
Saginaw, Michigan, he caught the 
eye of partner Dick Grant, who was 
also Hanna’s general counsel. Young 
George made such an impression on 
Grant that by 1918 he was Hanna’s 
general attorney, was taken in’ as 
Hanna’s last partner in 1922 when 
the ore house was incorporated, and 
three years later become executive 
vice-president. "In 1929, he suc- 
ceeded Howard Hanna as president, 
since then has been responsible for 
building up Hanna’s hamper of in- 
vestments.” 

Flooded with attention and a gush 
of letters—many of which his secre- 
tary files under “C” for crackpot— 
since his burst into the public eye, 
Humphrey wrote a few of his own 
last month, resigned all private 
posts. In Washington, with typical 
clam-like silence, he prepared to “do 
the obvious” with a far bigger 
hamper of investments. . 








TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





President Eisenhower starts his term aus- 
piciously. 


His inaugural address reveals a clear 
understanding of the many difficult 
problems he faces. 


Public has confidence in the President 
and his “business team.” 


There will be no radical changes in our 
aims, only in methods. 


We should not expect miracles! 


At home, a balanced budget and, if 


possible, slightly lower taxes is the No. 
1 aim! 


Most controls and the Excess Profits Tax 
will probably go this year. 


Unification of Western Europe — eco- 
nomically and militarily—is running into 
obstacles. 


Resurgence of nazism in Germany is 
deplorable. 


France, already faltering, is in deadly 
fear of a revived and armed Germany. 


Do purges and pogroms behind the iron 
curtain indicate Stalin is losing his grip? 


How much longer can he rule by fear 
and force? 


Many of our colleges, and smaller 
schools, are sorely in need of financial 
assistance. 


More corporate giving to educational 
institutions would be “good business.” 


There is urgent need for more college- 
trained men, especially engineers. 


Travel in 1953 promises to break all 
records. 


Corporate earnings in 1952 were gen- 
erally below 1951, but not alarmingly. 


High level of activity is assured for 
1958. 


On the labor front, wage demands 
could prove unsettling. 


Long-term investors, however, should 
not be disturbed. 


But caution and selective buying is urged 
in making new stock purchases. 


—-G.W. 
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Last MONTH in Philadelphia, George 
Washington-like, a man took out his 
little hatchet for a turn of exercise. But 
instead of restricting his activities to 
cherry trees, he tested its temper on 
the glass of a jewelry-shop door. Like 
Washington, he did not attempt to 
creep away from the scene of his crime. 
Instead, he tried to crawl through it. 
And like a politician, he was caught 
with his neck out. The remaining glass 
slip down the frame and — 
a by the gullet until the police 
arrived. 

On January 20, business—for 20 years 
regarded as something akin to criminal 
and often held by the throat—suddenly 
found itself in the role of politician. 
But the outgoing administration man- 
aged a few final shots before it com- 
pletely expired. 


Lead balloon 


One blast hit the research and ex- 


pansion-minded lead industry. The 
FTC scattered its shot on National 
Lead, Anaconda Copper, Eagle-Picher, 
Sherwin - Williams and Glidden, en- 
joined them from alleged monopolistic 
practices. The industry's basing point 
price system, snapped the FTC, stifles 
competition and must be abandoned. 
Then singling out industry leader Na- 
tional Lead for special attention, the 
commission barred any further expan- 
sion through NL’s acquisition of smaller 
companies (see page 19). 

Commissioner Lowell Mason, how- 
ever, had other ideas on the same sub- 
ject, accused his colleagues of acting 
as “investigator, grand jury, prosecutor 
and petit jury combined.” As such, they 
had usurped the powers of an equity 
court, he explained, and “assumed in- 
junctive powers never dreamed of by 
the Legislature that created us.” 


Oil slick 


Meanwhile, the FTC-inspired suit 
against Standards of New Jersey and 
California, Texas Company, Socony- 
Vacuum and Gulf underwent another 
round of bumbleitis. With the aid of a 
club, one-time President Harry Truman 
tried to persuade the companies to pro- 
vide ammunition with which the 
government could shoot them. 

Truman’s last, brassy effort followed 
complaints by his own henchmen 
against the previously attempted lynch- 
ing. After months of an outraged pub- 
lic’s attacks on the pre-election govern- 
ment charges, the National Security 
Council, the President’s top policy- 
making body, concluded that the public 


a 


: 
was right, advised the government to 
drop its criminal charges. Spurred by 
the Defense and State Departments, 
the council admitted that the govem. 
ment’s desire to lure American private 
capital into foreign undertakings was 
undermined by such actions, that gil. 
wer contracts viewed as criminal 
by 


e American government would be , 


quickly abrogated by foreign govem- 
ments who only needed such a pretest. 

Sour-graped Federal Trade Com. 
missioner Stephen J. Spingarn: ‘It 
would appear that honest and sincere 
men in the Government have fallen vie- 
tim to the world-wide propaganda cam- 
paign conducted by the major oil com- 
panies since the publication of our 
report.” He also threw a reporter out 
of his press conference when the news- 
paperman began to ask embarrassing 
questions, 

Equally impudent had been British 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden who 
also denied Spingarn’s omnipotence. 
He explained that the British govem- 
ment controlled Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany, chief Near-Eastern competitor of 
the five American companies, does not 
operate under American laws and 
would continue to make any arrange- 
ments that suited its purposes. There- 
fore the only remaining question was 
whether the U.S. government would 
pry American companies out of the 
Middle East just as it had jammed them 
in. (Foreign governments had already 
threatened to rescind oil treaties if their 
state papers became public property.) 

But Truman, tossing in a sea of em- 
barrassing tacit admissions, tried an- 
other tack. He ordered his Attorney 
General, James McGranery, to barter a 
civil suit (aimed at the prevention of 
future violations) for the criminal 
charges .(aimed at punishment). But 
he tied a joker to his offer. The com- 
panies would have to agree to produce 
all documents required by the criminal 
charges. Furthermore, they must allow 
the Attorney General to file new com- 


plaints “in skeleton form,” later fill in, 


details as he sees fit. 

“Take it or leave it,” snarled Me- 
Granery. Led by Standard of Jerseys 
counsel Arthur H. Dean, company 
lawyers labeled the offer “outrageous 
blackmail” and left it on the spot. They 
would not abdicate their legal rights 
nor “sign a blank check” for anyone. 

When the court reconvened, Fed 
Judge James R. Kirkland glanced at 
the “apparent lack of harmony among 
the executive branches” and postpo 
further hearings to January 28. “In that 
way,” he explained, “the present Ad- 
ministration will have time to make up 
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its mind what it wants to do in this 
case and it will give the new Adminis- 
tration time to consider if it wants to 
act or not.” 


Noose for Eisenhower? 

Kirkland’s decision, said Washington 
talk, was the real goal of the former 
President’s offer. By it, Truman substi- 
tuted Eisenhower’s neck in the noose 
for his own. If Ike dropped all charges, 
he was playing favoritism for big busi- 
ness; if he prosecuted, Truman was 
vindicated. As Republicans squirmed, 
one of Truman’s own partymen, Senator 
Guy Gillette of Iowa, tumed on his 
erstwhile boss, accused him of “politi- 
cal maneuverings” and called for a 
Congressional probe. 

If such words were music to the ears 
of the five companies, Kirkland’s warn- 
ings were not. If Ike pushed the case 
through, the judge would soon have it 
down to brass tacks. .Five months of 
legal bickering were enough: “If any- 
body thinks court is going to take nine 
months to hear arguments on the 
foreign laws of sixty-nine countries re- 
stricting disclosure documents, he is off 
his legal rocker because it is not going 
to do it.” If need be, Kirkland was 
ready to rattle any old skeletons neatly 
filed in company closets. 


Turn of the tidelands 


But if Truman was willing to gamble 
with Near-Eastern oil — the largest 
known deposits in the world—he was 
all righteousness and patriotism when 
he spoke of domestic tideland reserves: 
“The tremendous importance of oil to 
the government of the United States in 
these times is difficult to overestimate.” 
And with quick Congressional action 
assured that will return these coastal 
reservoirs to the states, Truman pro- 
claimed them Naval reserves. Intoned 
Truman: “It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the vast oil deposits in the 
Continental Shelf . . . be conserved and 
utilized for the national security.” 
Ignored were the FTC's digs at the 
conservation practices of states and 
private companies. 

Congressional reactions ranged from 
Truman-supporter Sam Rayburn’s mild 
“mistake” to a heated blast by Utah 
Senator Arthur V. Watkins who termed 
ita “last minute attempt by a lame- 
duck executive to embarrass his duly 
elected successor.” But if Truman could 
give the estimated 15,000,000,000 bar- 
rls to the Navy, it was clear that 
Eisenhower could as quickly take them 
back. Ike’s main obstacle was possible 
Political repercussions. 

But some action was mandatory. Oil 
companies, long caught in the middle 
of the state and federal squabble, stood 
to be frozen out completely under 
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Truman’s edict. Previously the main 
question was who should lease out the 
land and collect the royalties. Now the 
development program itself was at 
stake. Private companies had dis- 
covered and partially developed the 
offshore deposits under state contracts. 
With state leases invalidated, and the 
Navy atop the rigs, heavy investments 
could go for naught. 

Even as Truman was signing his 
controversial order, 89 senators pressed 
passage on a bill to give clear title to 
the offshore areas to their respective 
states. Truman had twice vetoed simi- 
lar bills. But this one seemed headed 
for law. Rapid development of the tide- 
lands, however, still was not in the 
offing. Legal wrangling over the mean- 
ing of the Supreme Court’s “paramount 
rights” was sure to intervene. 


Dearer money 


Greater dislocations in the Ameri- 
can economy could stem from the 
action of the Federal Reserve System 
in boosting rediscount rates from 1%% 
to 2%. The effect is to raise the interest 
rates paid by banks when they borrow 
from the central banking system; hence, 
ultimately the price paid by individuals 
when they borrow from the banks 
themselves. 

The Federal Reserve Bank’s object 
was to tighten up on consumer loans, 
now at record levels, and to prevent an 
inflationary increase in the money 
supply. But such controls are so sensi- 
tive that no one is quite sure of the 
magnitude of the reaction. In 1937, 
for example, when Roosevelt “put on 
the brakes,” the American economy 
plowed through the windshield. 

The rate rise was the first inau- 
gurated by the central banking system 
since 1950; and it came as no surprise. 
Prime business loan rates have climbed 
from 24% to 3% since the last Federal 
Reserve action. Immediate effects, said 
bankers, should be only to pare down 
the. number of concerns accorded the 
prime rate. 

Federal Reserve officials explained 
their action as an effort “to help main- 
tain the economy at its present high 
levels of activity while at the same time 
dampening possible inflationary pres- 
sures.” How stabilizing and how re- 
stricting the action will prove will only 
show up later. Currently business loans 
are undergoing their usual post-Christ- 
mas contraction anyhow. And in the 
current tight money market, rates could 
easily rise even without a push from 
the Federal Reserve System. 

The soonest any action may become 
apparent is about March 15 when tax 
payments begin to press. And if one 
bank boosts its rate then, others will 
follow sheep-like — or have potential 
borrowers break their.daors down. 
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The president of a radio produc- 


tion company tells us: “. . . orders 
began pouring in. . . in response 
to our Telegrams . . . we received 
74 contracts totaling $29,600, at 


a cost of only 7/10 of 1%!" 
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INVITES CUSTOMERS 


SAYS ONE MANUFACTURER: “BUYERS 
HAVE EXPRESSED GRATIFICATION 
THAT WE HAVE THEM ON OUR LIST 
AND THINK ENOUGH OF THEM TO 
SEND THEM A TELEGRAM WHENEVER 
OUR SEASONAL MERCHANDISE 1S 
READY FOR THEIR INSPECTION.” 
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OBTAINS CONTRACTS 





WIRES A CATALOG PUBLISHER: “NEEDED 
CONTRACTS FROM 50 MANUFACTURERS 
JUST BEFORE DEADLINE. WE WIRED 

49 OF THEM AND GOT A RESPONSE 


WITHIN 18 HOURS FROM 70%!" 
of 
Money in a hurry fae 


Send it—get it—by Western Union Telegraphic 
Money Order. Fast! Safe! Personal message 
included for only a few cents a word. 
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Due diligence meeting 


More THAN 150 Wall Streeters pen- 
ciled their names on a yellow-ruled 
pad, snapped up a “red herring” pros- 
pectus offering of $101.7 million of 34% 
convertible subordinated debentures of 
Sinclair Oil Corporation, then filed into 
the great hall of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce on Liberty 
Street. 

Only a faint glimmer of winter after- 
noon trickled through the skylight 
above the gold-leafed half dome ceil- 
ing. In this windowless room the stern 
faces of more than 300 gilt-framed por- 
traits of such financial forefathers as 
John Jacob Astor, Cleveland Dodge, 
J. P. Morgan, John D. Rockefeller and 
cohorts looked beggingly at the assem- 
blage of mid-century underwriters. The 
clicking heel of each new arrival was 
quickly lost on the inch-thick green car- 
peting that covers the marble floor. 
Only the clearing of throats and the 
ruffling of papers broke the silence. 

Promptly at four the great hall came 
alive as someone switched on 450 hid- 
den light bulbs. The maroon jacquard 
walls glistened, the carved mahogany 
seats bordering the room were filled, so 
were the folding chairs. Charles B. 
Harding, Smith, Barney senior partner 
—leaders of the underwriting group, 
with Merrill Lynch—greeted the as- 
semblage. There were 18 officials of 
Sinclair, auditors and legal representa- 
tives—Cravath, Swaine & Moore for Sin- 
clair, Davis Polk, Wardwell Sunderland 
& Kiendl for the gathered financiers. 
With studied modulation, Mr. Harding 
declared “this due diligence meeting in 
session,” presented grey-suited, red- 
boutonniered P. C. Spencer, Sinclair 
prexy and director. Mr. Spencer offered 
the niceties customary upon such occa- 
tions. Then he politely apologized: 
“Yesterday we held such a meeting in 
Chicago and we felt perhaps our pres- 
entation was a bit lengthy. We are 
thus... .” 


. On Wall Street due diligence meet- 
ings are an unpublicized ritual. Hardly 
a Streeter finds them amusing. Instead, 
they are considered a must, and if you 
ask why you'll be told: “The SEC has 
said so.” Nothing could be more er- 
roneous. Call at the SEC for their slant 
and the information you receive is un- 
nerving. 

“Never heard of a due diligence 
meeting in my life, but then I’ve only 
been around ten years. This intrigues 
me,” spouts attorney number one. Filled 
with amusement, he buttonholes a col- 
league who shrugs his shoulders. They 
rush off to a third legal man: (“He has 
stature, has been around since 84, 
once was a partner in a brokerage 
house”). To save face (the SEC's face) 
counsel number three nervously grabs a 
phone and calls the Cravath firm. Then, 
with an air of studied wisdom he ex- 
pounds: “Under our Section 11 liabili- 
ties are imposed upon the underwriters 
of an issue, they are liable for the bur- 
den of proof of the worth of an issue, 
they must execute due diligence. It’s a 
legal term,” he adds. 

No one on Wall Street seems to know 
just who started holding due diligence 
meetings or exactly when they began. 
Here’s the explanation one of the 
Street’s historians offers: “When SEC 
went into effect, companies used a lot 
of precaution, and so on and so on.” 
After a couple of more etceteras he gets 
around to quoting Tennyson in self de- 
fense: “Knowledge comes but wisdom 
lingers.” 

Thus, as far as can be determined, 
first came 1933, then SEC, then the 
prospectus which SEC ex-officials now 
declare is but waste paper fodder for 
all but the Street’s sophisticates. Then, 
someone dreamed up the idea that un- 
derwriters, who are liable for offerings, 
should thoroughly read prospectuses. 
It was also figured that this would help 
sell the issue. So somehow, somewhere, 
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to put all prospective bidders for ee 3 


issue on notice, someone held a meet. 
ing at which the prospectus for a new 
issue was read to the invited under. 
writers and questions encouraged. From 
that day to this such a gathering has 
been called a due diligence meeting 
and occurs with regularity, the locale 
varying from the tae underwriter’s 
office to rented places, depending upon 
the size of the underwriting and the 
number of interested financiers. 

Reports one habitué of such gather. 
ings: “Anything’s liable to happen at a 
due diligence meeting and usually does, 
Sometimes the company president will 
get up and ask: ‘Any questions?” When 
there is no answer, he declares the 
meeting ended. Sometimes a company 
will offer a movie, even samples of its 
product. Usually such matters as a com- 
pany’s tax methods, indentures, mort- 
gages, operations and future plans are 
delved into. Disclosures far beyond 
those ever made public are offered. 
Some meetings last five minutes, others 
drag on and on and on.” 

The Sinclair meeting was on the 
dragging side. Matter of fact, some 115 
minutes after it started, as commuting 
financiers bolted from their seats, a 
Sinclair public relations man was heard 
questioning a lingering spectator: “Was 
it too technical, did it last too long?” 
Then, beaming, the PR man purred: 
“You see we haven’t been in the market 
for new capital for some twenty years.” 

During the two hours that Mr. Spen- 
cer and colleagues shared the spotlight 
none could deny that full disclosure had 
been offered. 

As step number one, Spencer pre- 
sented his company’s officials . (“I want 
you to see the faces of those who run 
the company”). He only made a single 
error, which went uncaught by the 
Wall Streeters but not by the Sinclair 
people: he added some words of praise 
to only one introduction. Spencer then 
proceeded to detail the Sinclair plan 
“for balanced progress.” This overall 
program is intended, the underwriters 
were told, to expand the billion dollar 
company’s crude oil reserves, to de- 
crease both the cost of crude recovery 
and transportation of product, to up- 
grade residuals and chemicals, to in- 
crease the company’s sales through its 
own facilities and to stabilize profits 
“under adverse conditions.” Mentioned, 
too, was the intent to upgrade Sinclair's 
financial structure via the issuance of 
these convertible bonds. ; 

“The success of our plan,” finalized 
Percy Spencer, “depends upon the abil- 
ity to predict the future accurately, 
upon a rapid power of readjustment. 
Goals for 1953-56,” he emphasized, 
“are for profits beyond those ently 
enjoyed, higher sales through Sinclair's 
own facilities, coordination to sustain 
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the maximum use of all facilities with 
the effect of lowering costs.” Then, with 
q courtly flourish: “Mr. E. L. Wagon, 
assistant to the vice-president, will tell 
you something of our expected capital 
expenditures.” : 

From some midway point in the 90- 
foot room a pocket flashlight signalled. 
Half a minute later, before the as- 
sembled Wall Streeters could so much 
as gasp, all was darkness and the dron- 
ing voice of Mr. Wagon expanded fi- 
nancial data via a host of curved-lined 
charts that traveled into 1956. 

Flash went the signal. Underwriters 
blinked, caught a glimpse of H. L. 
Phillips, president of Sinclair Oil and 
Gas Co. Flash went the signal, and 
again all was dark. Beneath the golden 
eagle perched high above the podium, 
more charts went on display. There 
were charts of production, drilling, 
leases, charts of capital expenditure, 
charts on Texas producing days, charts, 
charts, charts, and as Mr. Phillips 
reeled off his facts occasional well- 
mannered snores sounded through the 
great hall. 

Flash went the signal. Up popped 
Spencer; pointing to the portrait of 
John D. Rockefeller, he explained that 
Mr. Rockefeller’s pioneering in the 
evolution of pipeline companies into 
common carriers was in part measure 
responsible for the development of Sin- 
clair’s great product pipeline network. 
(Within the next few months the com- 
pany will be opening a new big-inch 
crude line far more efficient than the 
old system it is destined to replace). 
Then the Sinclair Pipeline Co. prexy 
was pressed to the fore. Flash went 
the signal, and in the darkness the in- 
tricacies of 2,900 miles of pipeline were 
outlined. 

Between flashes of the pocket light 
other company men, Bill Argyle of Sin- 
clair Refining Co., Raymond F. Adams, 
research counsel, played their roles in 
the unfolding drama. They detailed 
marketing and petrochemicals progress 
with charts and graphs. 

Then before many an underwriter 
had accustomed himself to light again, 
the questions flew. Notably absent was 
any mention of cold financial data. 
Perhaps all this had been disseminated 
during an airplane trip when Sinclair 
officials escorted principle underwriters 
across their far-flung empire, or perhaps 
the just-finished verbal performance was 
enough. Or perhaps this gathering had 
really digested the prospectus. Instead, 
P. C. Spencer was pressed for his opin- 
ion of the effect of a possible return of 
Iranian production and its impact 
on world oil markets, The financiers 
wanted to know why tank cars are 
amortized over a 93-year period. 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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Farm Public utilities 


New construction in current 
dollars frem 1931 through 1961 


~ in billions of dollars. 
" Data: 1951, 1952—Bureau of 


Labor Statistics. Other—Engi- 
neering News-Record. 
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Gar Wood Sales 


In millions of dollars 
including sales to the 
military. 





Highways Residential Non-residential All other 


another big GAR WOOD market 


$32,000,000,000.00!... That’s the staggering total 





of new construction produced by American contractors 
and builders during 1952, according to latest 

B.L.S. estimates. And 1953 promises to be even more 
productive. That's why today’s high-level 

construction activity commands a dominating position 
in our national economy, actually accounting for 

more than 10 per cent of our gross national product. 
Only the broad fields of metalworking and food 
processing do a bigger volume of business: than this. 


Looking ahead, a consensus of forecasts by prominent 
authorities—including members of the President's 
Materials Policy Commission (Paley Report)— 

predicts a rise of 35 per cent in new construction 

by 1975. In our present decade the high national 
income, the pent-up demand for new construction of all 
types cue to close restrictions during and after 
World War Il, and the tremendous growth in 
population over the past 10 years promise steady 
gains. Economists estimate 1960 new construction. 
requirements will run upwards of $41-billion if 

the ever-increasing need for housing, hospital and 
educational facilities, public utilities, highways and 
manufacturing is to be met. 


To meet the needs of this dynamic industry, 

Gar Wood, its divisions and its subsidiaries produce 
scrapers and dozers for earthmoving, power shovels and 
cranes, ditching and trenching machines, dump truck 
bodies and hoists, spreaders and finegraders— 

and many other essential products designed to speed 
production and reduce costs. And all are being 
produced in greater numbers than ever before to 
keep pace with the expanding construction equipment 
market. Gar Wood's extensive research 

and development program, too, will continue to bring 
the construction industry new and improved 
equipment as well as technological advances. 
Construction men, the world over, will continue to 
place their confidence in Gar Wood—the name 

that means most in construction equipment. 





Findlay Division, Findlay Ohio + St. Paul Hydraulic Hoist Division, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Richmond Division, Richmond, California + National Lift Company, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Wayne Division, Wayne, Michigan + United Stove Company, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





_by B. C. FORBES 


YESTERYEAR INDIVIDUALISTS; TODAY CORPORATIONS 


America is undergoing a transformation. Yesteryear in- 
dividualists stood out most prominently. Today corporations 
are chiefly in the limelight. Formerly certain magnates typi- 
fied specific industries, financial institutions, railroads, utili- 
ties, etc., etc. 

John D. Rockefeller stood for oil. J. P. Morgan, James 


Stillman, George F. Baker were synonymous with High | 


Finance. E. H. Harriman and James J. Hill represented, in 
the public’s mind, railroading—as did Commodore Vander- 
bilt in an earlier generation. 

Whenever packing was mentioned or thought of the re- 
doubtable Gustavus F. Swift and Philip D. Armour were 
conjured up. In the developing utility field there were 
Samuel Insull; Henry L. Doherty, Alexander Dow and Sid- 
ney Z. Mitchell, while Thomas A. Edison was, of course, 
the universally-known daddy of them all. In the electrical 
field were George Westinghouse and lesser known, but 
scarcely less important, C. A. Coffin, upbuilder of General 
Electric. 

In the burgeoning automotive industry Henry Ford tow- 
ered above. all others, with W. C. Durant, R. E. Olds, 
John N. Willys, Charles W. Nash, Alvan Macauley, A. P. 
Sloan, and others trailing. In rubber, early stalwarts were 
Charles Goodyear, B. F. Goodrich, Harvey S. Firestone, 
with Frank A. Seiberling and one or two others runners-up. 

Andrew Carnegie was America’s incomparable steel pi- 
oneer, vitally aided by Henry Clay Frick, followed by Elbert 
H. Gary and Charles M. Schwab. In shipping, Robert 
Dollar and P. A. S. Franklin were most important. The 
founder of today’s vast du Pont empire, Eleuthere Irenee 
du Pont, belonged to an older age, although such successors 
as General T. Coleman du Pont, Pierre S. du Pont, Irenee 
du Pont and Lammot du Pont, all notables in the industry, 
did not become universally known. James B. Duke (Ameri- 
can Tobacco) at one time reigned as the “Tobacco King,” 
not only here but in Europe. Originally Henry B. Hyde 
(Equitable) was the best-known name in insurance, but 
later Haley Fiske elevated Metropolitan Life to the world’s 
dominating institution, which has been built to still greater 
heights by Frederick H. Ecker and Leroy A. Lincoln. The 
inventive Cyrus H. McCormick was the acknowledged 
reaper (harvesting) king. The “seven Guggenheim Brothers,” 
headed by Danie] Guggenheim, and later strengthened by 
the historic John Hays Hammond, dominated the mining 
and smelting realm. 

Individual inventors have now beerr overshadowed by in- 
ventions nurtured by our largest corporations. But the. pub- 
lic became well acquainted with such company-employed 
inventors as Charles F. Kettering (General Motors) and 
Charles P. Steinmetz (General Electric). Individualist King 
C. Gillette has been immortalized by his product (safety 
razors); as have George Eastman (of Kodak); John H. 
Patterson, Seward Burroughs, James H. Rand, Jr., and 
Thomas J. Watson (office appliances). 


The stupendousness of America’s largest corporations and 
institutions today is breathtaking. They are nowadays so 
much more widely known than the heads of all but a few 
of them. 

The following are in the billion-dollar class: 


1951 Assets 1951 Assets 
Company (in millions) Company (in millions) 
American Tel & Tel. $12,774.2 Consolidated Edison $1,7016 
Met. Life ........ 10,900,9 Pacific Gas & Elec.. 1,627.0 
Prudential Ins. .... 9,586.9 Se Motor ....... yr 
Equitable Life .... 6,094: exas Company ... 1,549, 
Standard Oil (NJ.) 4,707.0 Bethlehem Steel... 1.5417 
General Motors .... 8,671.6 5 S ssn tipi ous 
h General Electric ... 1,459.8 
John Hancock Life. 3,240.1 
Santa Fe R.R...... 1,4083 
ia Seen 3,141.0 . : 
Standard Oil Cali- 
N. Y. Central...... 2,572.6 commis, Su BUL 1,356.6 
Pennsylvania R.R... 2,450.9 | Commonwealth Edi- 
Du Pont .55...... 2,163.0 Gem). Seite. 1,817.5 
Travelers’ Ins. ..... 2,100.5 Union Pacific R.R.. 1,271.7 
Southern Pacific ... 1,897.5 Sears, Roebuck .... 1,263.6 
Standard Oil Indiana 1,800.5 Humble Oil ...... 1,060.4 
Socony-Vacuum ... 1,792.5 Westinghouse ..... 1,004.4 
Look how big our largest banks have become: 
1952 Assets 1952 Assets 
Company (in millions) Company (in millions) 
Bank of America... $8,201.7 First National, Chi- 
National City, N.Y. 6,117.1 eee eee $2,828.6 


Chase National, N.Y. 5,742.8 Continental Ill. Na- 
Guaranty Trust, N.Y. 3,149.0 oe rere 2,800.5 
Manufacturers Trust 2,948.9 Bankers Trust, N.Y. 2,136.8 


* 
To fructify, wishes call for work. 
* 


ADMINISTRATION’S CLEAREST-CUT MANDATE 


Perhaps the clearest-cut, most forceful mandate the 
American people last November gave the new Administra- 
tion was to alter Washington’s attitude towards union lead- 
ers. Very significant in this connection was the overwhelm- 
ing re-election victory previously scored by Senator Robert 
A. Taft in Ohio, despite the extraordinary efforts of labor 
to defeat him because of his championing of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, anathema to many union bosses. Will Presi- 
dent Eisenhower heed the manifest dictates of the over- 
whelming majority of voters? Will he consent to cooperate 
with the chief architect of the law in endorsing certain 
amendments widely approved—and refrain from emasculat- 
ing the measure? Notwithstanding his selection of an anti- 
Taft unioneer as Secretary of Labor, it is inconceivable that 
President Eisenhower will try to thwart the emphatically 
expressed will of those who elected him. 

Every thoughtful, seriously-minded citizen has long beet 
alarmed over the Democratic Government's unconscionable 
kowtowing to dictatorial union heads. Palpably, we were 
under the heel of virtually a labor government for years, 
in both the Roosevelt and the Truman reigns, Our citizens 
have plumped for emancipation, for emancipation not only 
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from union overlordism, but also for emancipation from 
State Socialism. : 

Let Congress act accordingly, and the whole social- 
economic future of the United States will be wholesomely 
transformed. We are entitled: to await the outcome with 


confidence. 


STRIKES LOSING FAVOR 


Labor Czars are learning that strikes have fallen into 
public disfavor. Consider what has been happening in New 
York. The strike pullers were cavalierly confident that the 
shutting down of eight investor-owned bus lines in the 
metropolis would cause such chaos that all their demands 
would be met overnight. But, lo, nothing approaching col- 
lapse of transportation erupted. The people—at some incon- 
venience, of course—promptly readjusted their goings and 
comings to meet the changed conditions. By resorting to 
subways, by the wider use of their automobiles and by 
pooling these facilities, by resorting more freely to taxis, 
by electing to walk short distances, by staggering school 
hours and, in some cases, business hours, and by staying 
at home whenever possible, the former bus-riders proved 
able to get along. 

Moreover, pier strikes largely fizzled. 

No longer can over-coddled, swell-headed labor ex- 
tremists count upon Washington rushing to their aid and 
compelling submission to their every demand and com- 
mand. . 

Are we going to enjoy cessation of government by 
unioneers and return to “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people?” Some signs inspire hopefulness. 

* 


Back up resolve by results. 
* 


NEW PHONE EVERY FOUR SECONDS! 


Every four seconds every working day a new telephone 
is added in America by one organization alone, the Bell 
System, headed by the unique American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. This incomprehensibly magnitudinous en- 
terprise nearly matches 
the total telephone oper- 
ations of all other coun- 
tries in the world com- 
bined. From the able, broad-minded business statesman 
heading it, Cleo F. Craig, I have obtained other stupendous 
facts, such as these: , 

The Bell Telephone Companies in 1952 spent more than 
$1% billion to expand the System and improve service— 
have averaged more than $1 billion a year expenditure for 
these purposes for the last seven years. 

More than 17% million Bell telephones have been added 
since the end of World War II to bring a total in service 
to nearly 39% million—more than twice the number served 
before the war. 

These telephones were used for more than 49 billion 
conversations by Americans in 1952, that traveled over 60 
million miles of wire, coaxial cable and radio circuits of 
the system. 

The Bell companies, including their great Bell Labora- 
tories and manufacturing unit, Western Electric, employ 
700,000 people, the majority of them women. These 
Systems’ payroll in 1952 totaled $2.5 billion. 

Some 1,200,000 share owners of AT&T live in more than 
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NEW DAY, NEW HEART, NEW HOPE 


- Wasumncron—Dwight D. Eisenhower's inauguration as 


President of the United States was impressive. 

Not the pomp and circumstance, which was plentiful; 
not the hundreds of thousands who jammed the Capital to 
cheer; not the stupendous parade nor the ball for ten 
thousand. 

The truly impressive aspect was something that one could 


. sense rather than see. It was the feeling which seemed to 


pervade the nation’s Capital—a Capital cynically used to 
“new faces” and political promises. The multiple thousands, 
regardless of party label or convention favorite, seemed to 
feel that in our new President we had found something 
which had been missing, despite our great national pros- 
perity. Perhaps that “something” had to do with simple 
dignity, or basic integrity, or clear vision, or great capacity, 
or human understanding. 

You could sense in the streets the feeling that here was 
a decent man at a time when the world was in desperate 
need of decency. —MALcoLM Forses. 





19,000 communities, the length and breadth of the land. 
The total value of their properties is represented in part by 
a gross plant investment of almost $11,950,000,000. 

Every American should take immense pride in our 
country’s unapproached leadership in telephony, especially 
since the telephone was invented here by that Scottish-born 
American genius, Alexander Graham Bell. 

[P.S. We hope to tell in later issues of other miraculous 
American enterprises. ] 


END DOUBLE TAXING OF DIVIDENDS! 


One inequity, one iniquity, gripping this country for years 
has been the double taxing of corporation dividends, Briefly, 
companies are first taxed on the profits they earn; then the 
recipients of dividends from these same profits are again 
mulcted in onerous taxation. Manifestly, this is indefensible. 

The writer was responsible over a decade ago for found- 
ing the Investors League, one of whose aims was the aboli- 
tion of this unjust double taxation. Attempts were made to 
stir Congress to take remedial action, the writer and others 
appearing before Congressional committees to advocate this 
indisputably justified reform. But the Truman Administra- 
tion all along was so extravagant, revelled in piling up such 
staggering expenditures, that no bill involving the giving up 
of any tax, no matter how unfairly discriminatory, stood a 
chance of enactment. 

Now that a more economy-minded Administration has 
come into power, the writer earnestly urges members of 
the Investors League, and all other sufferers from taxing . 
dividends twice, to lose no time in communicating with 
their Senators and Representatives urging them to end this 
iniquity. This should be one of the very first laws passed 
by the 83rd Congress. Such a step is no less urgent than 
amelioration or abolition of the Capital Gains Tax. 

Tliese two reforms would do at least something to attract 
the re-flow of individual and family savings into equity in- 
vestments, which for years have all but dried up. Also, it 
would tend to loosen the shackles which have curbed nor- 
mal buying and selling of securities in the financial world. 
The attracting of savings into investment channels is superla- 
tively important to our national growth and the prosperity 
of industry and employment. , 





AMONG THE MAJOR auto parts pro- 
ducers, Bendix Aviation is unique. 
Where an Eaton or Timken Roller 
Bearing has earned its reputation with 
the production of very specific and 
quite concrete automotive components, 
Bendix has added an aura of magic 
with the 600 futuristic products on its 
assembly lines. 

Unlike other Buck-Rogerish outfits, 
e.g., Raytheon, Bendix has carried a 
little of this legerdemain to its income 
statement. Raytheon sales have been 
on a loop-the-loop; Raytheon earnings 
on a stunt plane, quintupling or dis- 
appearing on small changes in volume. 
Bendix sales, on the other hand, have 
ridden a roller coaster over the last 
decade, but earnings have remained 
strictly at sea level. From $46.7 million 
in 1940, sales spiralled to a $869.7 mil- 
lion peak in 1944, tapered off to $106.0 
million in 1947 and are once again on 
a dizzy climb. Yet with the exception 
of 1946, per-share net over the last 
decade has remained within $5.24- 
$8.01 bounds. 

Still, keeping its head in one place 
while the Bendix body cavorted in 
space has been one of the less spec- 
tacular accomplishments of this ver- 
satile producer. Like Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Bendix believes in the balance of 
a sales tripod composed of automotive 
parts, aviation products, and miscel- 
laneous industrial items. While all three 
legs are expansible, the aviation limb 
has been like an India-rubber man. 

The stretch comes from Bendix’s en- 
gineering and research know-how. Last 
year alone the company plowed $45 
million—almost 10% of sales—into its 
search for new and better products. 
And at its 13 laboratories the company 
employs almost 6,000 engineers and 


To sink a sub or land a plane at night... 


BENDIX GAINS ALTITUDE 


specialists. One out of every 18 Bendix 
employees is a technical graduate (all- 
industry average: one of 50). 

When War II broke, other automo- 
tive parts companies switched to the 
production of war material like shell 
cases, flares and armor. But Bendix 
simply pushed production on the prod- 
ucts it developed during the 30s. With 
mass production. techniques used in 
the highly competitive auto parts busi- 
ness, the company spewed out airplane 
starters, high capacity generators, pres- 
sure injection carburetors, joints for 
four-wheel drives, communication ap- 
paratus, high pressure hydraulic -sys- 
tems and magnetos for high altitudes. 

VJ Day wiped $1,500,000,000 worth 
of war orders from the Bendix books 
and began a painful readjustment. 
Where other companies had separated 
their war and regular production lines, 
Bendix added $100 million in. govern- 
ment facilities to its own capacity and 
intermingled the work to attain higher 
efficiency. The company had to sepa- 
rate machine tools so thrown together, 
to sort out inventories and readjust the 
company to a peacetime basis. 

But by 1948, another slow airforce 
build-up was under way and when 
War II% hit, the government’s scramble 
for equipment again began at Bendix. 
Of the $14,000,000,000 aircraft back- 
log, Bendix is chopping at $650 million, 
or about 5%. And the company should 
be chopping away for a long time since 
current defense plans call for a 148- 
wing Air Force and 16 naval air car- 
rier groups by 1956. 


The starter: a starter 


With 67% of production headed sky- 
ward, today Bendix is a far cry from 
its bicycle and starter drive beginnings. 
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Yet, like General Motors, the seed was | 


laid by its founding genius. In 1913 
Vincent Bendix, a garage mechanic, 
invented a starter drive; but he had 
difficulty finding someone to manufac- 
ture it. At a bicycle show, however, he 
noticed a part manufactured by the 
Eclipse Machine Company that te 
quired the same kind of workmanship 
demanded by his drive. Bendix, an en- 
thusiastic and fast talking prone in- 
terested Eclipse manager John C. Fergu- 
son in his invention. Thus, 100,000,000 
drives ago, the man joined forces with 
the company he would one day swal- 
low as one division of the empire 
named after him. 

The drive was an instant and boom- 
ing success. But as usual, Bendix al- 
ready had new projects on hand and 
he turned to four-wheel brakes. Several 
dozen promotions later, Bendix was 
ready to incorporate his interests, and 
in 1929, with the help of GM, which 
purchased 24% of the stock, Bendix 
Aviation was formed. GM held on to 
this investment for a dozen years, 
part in 1940, the rest in 1948. 

Typical of Vincent Bendix’s enthusi- 
asms was the name Aviation in 
corporate title. It represented: his hopes 
more than any existing actyality. Ben- 
dix’s forte was his ability to popular- 
ize the use of helpful devices and gait 
their widespread adoption. With his 
aggressive gregariousness, Bendix’s day 
was a constant stream of machine-gul- 
like appointments; and South Bend still 
talks of the dazzling parties he threw 
for customers. For important poten 
tates, the cast of a Broadway show was 
a minimum requirement. But with 
advent of War II, promoters grew #% 
passé as last year’s hat and Vincent 
Bendix, his usefulness expended, quiet 
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ly slipped into oblivion, his place taken 
by a different type of executive. 

In 1942, Ernie Breech, a financial 
man who had come up via General 
Motors, succeeded Bendix to the top 
post. When Breech resigned in 1946 to 
become executive VP of Ford, he was 
followed by 56-year-old Malcolm Phil- 
lip Ferguson, a hard-plugging engineer 
who had spent his life with Bendix. 
History had come full cycle: a Fergu- 
son, son of the old Eclipse Machine 
Company manager, was back in the 
driver's seat. 

As a starter in 1919, Ferguson fils 
worked as a field service engineer on 
the Vincent Bendix brain-child. After 
that, his progress was regular; he be- 
came a VP in 1941 and a group execu- 
tive the following year. He arrived near 
the top just in time to participate in 
the whirlwind that swept sales up over 
1,700% in a bare four years. The prob- 
lems faced by Ferguson were quite dif- 
ferent from the promotional needs of 
the young company a decade earlier. 
And the differences in the men ‘that 
handled them were as marked as the 
problems. Where Vincent Bendix was 
expansive and ebullient, Ferguson is 
quiet and industrious, careful to avoid 
any suggestion of overstatement. “My 
desire,” he explains, “is to be accurate.” 
A demon for detail, Ferguson knows as 
much about the individual products as 
the men involved in their manufacture. 
But there is little in the manner of the 
crisply-spoken prexy, peering through 
his rimless glasses and resting his cheek 
against his long slim fingers, that would 
differentiate him from a family doctor 
or $50 bookkeeper. 


Competition, inside and out 

With Bendix Aviation’s onetime GM 
affiliation, it is not surprising that Fer- 
guson runs the company much on the 


GM decentralized pattern. Each of the 
19 manufacturing divisions has its own 
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engineering, research, products and 
sales force. There is not even an overall 
sales executive. Ferguson exerts cen- 
tralized control only through his group 
executives and staff VPs who work 
together on administrative committees. 
To keep all of the hundreds of prod- 
ucts on a competitive basis with smaller 
specialty companies, each division is 
responsible for the products assigned to 
it. Even at this level, the company 
maintains many little factory manage- 
ments within one big factory. And the 
cardinal rule for every executive is to 
make his products competitive. 
Despite the company’s efforts to 
assign specific products to particular 
divisions, sometimes one plant will find 
itself in competition with another. But 
more often internal competition is 
strictly planned. A favorite device of 
Ferguson’s is to give the same research 
problem to two different divisions. 
Neither knows of the other's work. 
Then Ferguson selects the best solution. 
With any company so broadly spread 
over so many facets of the transporta- 
tion and communications fields as is 
Bendix, it would be impossbile that 
some overlapping did not occur. How, 
for example, to separate TV sets, radar 
and railroad VHF radio equipment? 


Auto vs. aviation 


On the other hand, the company’s 
auto parts business easily falls into 
place. It is a business where the ability 
to be competitive is all-important. And 
since a fraction of a cent per item can 
mean the difference between profit and 
loss as thousands of units spin off pro- 
duction lines, competitiveness means 
efficiency. As in the days of Vincent 
Bendix, promotion is still imperative. 
Not only must parts producers develop 
improved components, but must gain 
acceptance from the auto makers them- 
selves. Even replacement business is de- 
pendent upon the models originally 
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used by the auto fabricators. Bendix 
may be well established with its starter 
drives, Weiss joints and carburetors, but 
it must keep these products at least on 
a par with competitive parts. And the 
company is just beginning to fight for 
its share of the power braking and 
power steering markets. 

It was on this highly competitive 
and cyclical business that Bendix was 
primarily dependent during the 80s. 
And earnings were accordingly modest. 
However, the company did manage to 
stay out of the uncomfortable position 
of a predominantly one-company sup- 
plier like Electric Auto-Lite. Despite 
GM’s sizable holdings of Bendix stock, 
the company manufactured for the en- 
tire industry. Today, GM is still the 
largest customer, but Chrysler, Ford, 
Packard, Nash and Hudson all contri- 
bute to sales volume. 

Ferguson still seeks to broaden the 
base of his auto business. But with auto 
production unlikely to exceed 1950's 
8,000,000 cars for many years, this 
aspect of Bendix’s business is something 
less than dynamic. Yet should power 
steering and power braking gain the 
popularity of automatic transmissions, 
Bendix would profit handsomely. Al- 
though the company’s auto parts out- 
put increased 68% from 1947 to 1951, 
other divisions did even better. Indus- 
trial and consumer. products moved a 
notch higher with a 69.4% increase and 
aviation products soared 262.3%. 

Currently, aviation products compose 
67% of company volume. Even at the © 
peak of War II, this figure reached only 
82%. And output is still on the rise. 
The explanation of these soaring sales 
is the astronomical cost of modern 
planes. War II’s B-29 Superfortress, for 
example, cost $135,000; a long-range 
B-36 costs $3.5 million. Among fighters, 
the P-51 Mustang rang the cash register 
at $53,000; the modern F-86 Sabrejet 
tolls off $183,000. Radar alone on new 











CAUSE FOR HALLELUJAHS: War II P-38 (left) was 10-15% electronic devices; 
War II% F-86 is 50% Bendix-type gadgetry 


interceptors costs as much as an entire 
P-38. 

This is where Bendix enters the pic- 
ture. Some 50% of a modern plane's 
price tag goes into electronic devices, 
against 10-15% of War II prices. Not 
only are more devices necessary in 
present-day planes, but equipment 
must be three times as fast and six 
times as accurate as comparable War 
II gadgets. 


Inside Bendix 


What goes on inside Bendix is almost 
unknown to wide segments of industry 
and the general public. Either by acci- 
dent or design Carl Byoir, retained by 
Ferguson as the corporation’s press 
agent, distributes a minimum of infor- 
mation on Bendix operations. Because 
the company turns out no complete, 
branded product, its contribution to 
vehicular production is buried and un- 
recognized. Furthermore, Bendix Avia- 
tion is easily confused with Bendix 
Home Appliances, a division of the 
Avco Corporation. And lastly, the cor- 
poration’s activities are scattered among 
20 major plants which, like the many 
divisions of Borg-Warner, operate like 
so many small sub-corporations. 

But even without hopping from 
South Bend to Elmira to North Holly- 
wood to Detroit, the difficulty and 
scope of Bendix’s work is apparent. 
Within the Teterboro, N. J. plant, for 
example, right next to the lines of 
precise jewelers’ lathes are rows of 
drill presses and massive Cleveland 
Automatic Screw Machines which turn 
out heavier parts. And adjoining the 
sprawling main plant is the company’s 
own complete aluminum and mag- 
nesium foundry where, with its own 
special process, Bendix is able to mass- 
produce intricate metal parts unobtain- 
able elsewhere except through expen- 
sive machining. 


But even after a product reaches the 
production state, top-flight engineering 
is often necessary to make the process 
flow smoothly. When, for example, the 
company went into production on im- 
pellers for jet aircraft, it decided that 
the best job could be done by a large 
machine that operates on the principle 
of the key-maker you see at any hard- 
ware store. But the complexity of the 
part kept production down to 4 parts 
every 36 hours. And to make matters 
worse, breakage was so bad that only 
6 impellers resulted from 45 days of 
effort. Bendix researchers went to work 
and came up with a metal treating 
process that so changed the structure 
of the steel that breakage was reduced 
almost to zero. 

Teterboro researchers solved the 
problem of minute variations in its 
gyroscopes with a special chamber that 
the workers fondly refer to as the 
“chlorophyll room.” Everything in the 
room is painted green—the walls, tables, 
chairs and even the clothes worn by 
the workers. And a visitor must put on 
a green jacket before he is allowed to 
enter. This static color combines with 
air conditioning to produce the stable 
surrounding necessary for the delicate 
work of gyroscope assembly. 

Right next to the “chlorophyll room” 
is an icebox that remains at 65 degrees 
below zero. When a product has 
demonstrated its ability to operate at 
that temperature, it is moved into an 
oven that tests the other extreme. Don- 
ald McGrath, general manager of Ben- 
dix’s Utica Division is quick to explain 
these rigorous requirements when he 
compares a typical home radio to the 
requirements made on tubes by a 30- 
aircraft B-386 bomber mission: “This 
would mean running your radio set 
continuously for 30 years. But to meet 
Air Force operating conditions, you'd 
also have to keep your set in a 200- 
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utes. 


McGrath, like most Bendix person 


part that is not veiled in a cloak of 
security restrictions. And once past the 
shield of red tape that limits the 
public’s view, everyone from Ferguson 
on down the line is anxious to tak 
about his job. Since such a large pro- 
portion of the employees are technically 
trained, they present an average intelli- 
gence a-notch above the usual level 
found in most plants. Rare is the 
worker who must not at rae work from 
a blueprint; and given an » 
wanes he will gladly go into detail on 
the dozen odd items contained in the 
company’s automatic pilot or another 
equally complicated device. 

Despite competition from companies 
like Sperry, Minneapolis Honeywell, 
General Electric and Lear, Bendix is 
holding strongly on to its position as 
the largest manufacturer of aviation 
instruments and accessories. And many 
of the most important components of 
this invisible crew were developed 
in Bendix laboratories. Present large 
planes, for example, would not be pos- 
sible without the Autosyn, a device 
that transmits weak electrical signals. 
With the Autosyn, a remote indicator 
system is posits at transmits engine 
data to the pilot. Before the Autosyn, 
pilots resorted to binoculars to read in- 
struments affixed to the engines or 
heavy, potentially dangerous pipes ran 
the length of the wings to the cabin. 
Today these Autosyns are in such great 
demand that the company turns out 
one every twenty seconds. 

Another Bendix development, the 
gyro fluxgate compass, was the 
radically new compass in over 4,000 
years. With it, compass readings cat 
be taken within 300 miles of the north 
magnetic pole. (The closest an old- 
style compass can operate is 1,200 miles 
away.) With the fluxgate, the retaking 
of the Aleutians during War II was 
child’s play, since Japanese pilots could 
fly only by the seats of their pants. 
Today this compass is standard equip- 
ment for most commercial airliners. 


Fish-finders and flight-finders 


A Bendix researcher, working 00 
radio waves, first observed the princi 
ples that led to the discovery of radaf. 
And Bendix developed the first all elec- 
tric automatic pilot as well as com 
ducted the developmental work om 
the Navy’s GCA (ground control ap 
proach). With GCA a man on 
ground picks up the image of the plane 
on his radar screen and is able to direct 
the plane to a landing in bad weather. 


Forbes 
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Without GCA the Berlin airlift would 
have been almost impossible. 

still, GCA had its limitations—pri- 
marily due to misunderstandings be- 
tween pilots and scope men. Then 
Sperry came up with its Zero Reader 
and Bendix with its Flight Path Con- 
trol. With either of these instruments 
the pilot himself has a check on the 
readings of the ground control officer. 

The importance of this instrument is 
apparent in the ‘1947 earnings of com- 
mercial airlines. In that year the lines 
lost $40 million due to bad weather. 
Net loss for the year was $22 million. 
In other words, lack of adequate all- 
weather instruments made the differ- 
ence between profits and losses. In 
1947, only a handful of airports had 
ILS (Instrument Landing System) in- 


MANUFACTURER JOHN FERGUSON: 
in forty years, 100,000,000 drives and a full management circle 


stallations. Today over 100 major 
terminals use these electronic devices, 
and flight cancellations due to weather 
conditions are almost negligible. 

On the more futuristic side, there is 
Bendix’s work with guided missiles 
which it has been conducting for the 
Navy since 1945. Recently added ca- 
pacity gives the company room for 
stepped-up activity in this field. And 

€ company is one of the early equip- 
ment suppliers for the atomic energy 
program. 

That such devices are capable of 
peacetime application is clear from past 
experience. Bendix’s “fish-finder” is a 
case in point. During the last war, the 
government asked Bendix to develop 
an instrument that would electronically 
locate mine fields in enemy waters. 
The result was a device that automati- 
cally charts the water level, the ocean 
floor, and any obstructions in between. 
The instrument’s potential for commer- 
tial fishermen was immediately appar- 
ent, but it was not until 1946 that the 
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device came off the secret list. Despite 
the opposition of tradition-bound fish- 
ermen, the tool was an immediate 
booming success. Boats containing ‘t 
found schools of fish in waters never 
before fished; and they fished areas pre- 
viously thought impossible because of 
underwater rocks and reefs. In short 
order the “finder” became a must on 
any tub considered halfway seaworthy. 
And today any grizzled old pisicaptur- 
ist would sooner leave port without his 
nets than without his new-fangled 

That other products will as readily 
adapt themselves to peacetime uses is 
the dream of every company involved 
in electronics. The miniaturized circuits 
of airplanes, for example, are readily 
applicable to civilian markets, as are 





PROMOTER VINCENT BENDIX: 


the tiny parts of guided missiles. And 
other possible developments and ramifi- 
cations read like modern science fiction. 
The future, as any reader of Aldous 
Huxley, C. S. Lewis or George Orwell 
well knows, combines a mixture of 
breathtaking progress and the horror 
of Kafka’s Penal Colony. Orwell writes 
from more than imagination when he 
describes a machine that determines 
the punishment most dreaded by any 
individual, then subjects him to it. 
Serious scientists already talk of ma- 
chines to measure and define emotions, 
even machines that will one day impart 
knowledge. 

On the more positive side, increased 
knowledge of the human body plus 
new electronic devices could one day 
allow scientists to construct a machine 
that would perform in minutes an ex- 
amination that would normally occupy 
several doctors and a score of techni- 
cians for several days. The patient 
would step into the machine and auto- 
matically devices would check his 
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heart, blood pressure, blood, spinal 
fluid and the dozens of other possibil- 
ities. The machine would then balance 
all results and when the patient stepped 
out of the wire and tube infested 
chamber, the preper nostrum would al- 
ready await his use. 

The rudimentary elements of such 
machines are already in existence. And 
when one considers the progress science 
has made in 50 years, the day that such 
incredible-sounding devices come into 
being does not seem so far away. Al- 
ready electronics has provided instru- 
ments sensitive far beyond human ca- 
pacities.. They are able to touch, see, 
smell and probe into the very structure 
of solid materials. And in such simple 
tasks as detecting tramp metal in in- 
dustrial processes, electronics saves 
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industry millions of dollars a year. 

Everyone has seen the electronic eye 
that opens and closes doors. The same 
“eye” determines the winner of horse 
races and acts as an inspector at a fac- 
tory. An expansion of the same-princi- 
ple has produced the electron micro- 
scope, with which magnification be- 
tween 25,000 and 50,000 times is pos- 
sible. (With an ordinary microscope, 
2,000 times is maximum. ) 

Electronic devices select and count, 
level elevators, determine thickness, fill 
containers to the proper level, separate 
slate and coal, measure thickness and 
wrap packages. And without electronics 
no atomic age would be possible, since 
it is dependent upon its cyclotrons, syn- 
chrotrons and bevatrons. 


Next: the electronic age 


The electronic age itself really got 
under way in 1906 when Lee de Forest 
discovered the tube—an invention often 
called the most important in the first 
25 years of this century. With the tube, 





the hard-to-control electron could be 
made to serve man’s will. But now, 
with the electronic age first coming into 
its own, the tube is on the way out, 
replaced by the smaller and more effi- 
cient transistor. The transistor, with no 
plate, grid, space gap or even glass tube 
and vacuum, utilizes only a small block 
of germanium. And since there is no 
heat, the transistor should have an al- 
most indefinite life. The transistor has 
most of the advantages with few of the 
disadvantages of the tube. And mini- 
aturization of tubes can never approach 
the tininess of the transistor. Where an 
average transistor occupies .002 of an 
inch, the smallest tube’s volume is .125 
of an inch. The results of the transistor 
could be almost as revolutionary as that 
of the tube itself. Where the tube 
allowed machines infinitely as complex 
and efficient as mechanical devices, the 
transistor could increase competency as 


much more. The importance of this 
innovation is comparable to the jump 
from the desk calculator to the elec- 
tronic calculator that performs the tasks 
of a score of trained statisticians in a 
fraction of the time. 

But the electronic age holds promise 
for the individual as well as for indus- 
try. Present electrical wiring systems 
with their troublesome.-cords and 


sockets will one day be outmoded. And’ 


the vacuum cleaner will expire as soon, 
since every home will contain an in- 
strument to attract electronically all 
dust particles as they enter the house. 
Housecleaning then will consist merely 
of periodically emptying the device. 
The housekeeper’s problems will be 
further simplified with electronic cook- 
ing. With such a stove, an entire meal 
will be ready in four or five minutes— 
all food as well done in the center as 
on the outside. And when the house- 


wife goes shopping, she will merely in 


dicate on a panel the foods she wants 
and a machine will select the items, 
wrap them and collect her money, 
Babysitting will be performed by a 
television camera that transmits only 
to the mother. 

The man of the house, if he is a 
music lover, will listen to records the 
diameter of shirt. buttons and carry a 


radio the size of a watch a la Dick 


Tracy. His television set will receive 
odors as well as color and sound. And 
his newspaper will be printed electron- 
ically at his home every morning so 
that the news is up to the minute 
rather than hours old. 

On his way to work he will be in 
little danger of an automobile accident 
since every car will contain radar and 
other equipment that operates like an 
automatic pilot—automatically preclud- 
ing any collision, But even when he 





AUTO PARTS LINEUP 


WueEn German espionage chief Admiral 
Wilhelm Canaris saw fit to plot against 
der Fuehrer in July, 1944, his punish- 
ment was exquisite. Inviting him to a 
typical Nazi necktie party, Canaris’ 
captors at the Flossenburg concentra- 
tion camp decided to add a bit of nov- 
elty to their business routine by hang- 
ing him not once, but twice. They 
strung him up, cut him down again 
while still alive, asked if he had seen 
“what death tasted like,” and strung 
him up again—permanently. 
Unpleasant though this double waltz 


must have been, Ganaris is not the only 
person to have indulged in it. At first 
sight, Wall Streeters seem to do it every 
day when they purchase auto parts 
stocks. They apparently hang them- 
selves once by their willingness to pay 
the highest price for poorly-performing 
Bendix. Then they repeat the act by 
slighting the virtues of first-ranking 
Standard Steel Spring, despite the fact 
that SSS has demonstrated the quality 
Wall Street demands most: growth. 

To arrive at these macabre facts, 
Forses focused 16 auto suppliers un- 
der its fractionating microscope, cover- 
ing the decade from 1942 to 1951, for 





I. AUTO PARTS 

Book 

Value 

Growth 
Bendix Aviation® .......... 180% 
Thompson Products ........ 263 
Timken-Detroit Axle} ...... 158 
I ahs cin lw a way alawe 454 
ETD o20ccsmbeee sno 193 
Electric Storage Battery. .... 49 
Clark Equipment .......... 246 
ee ae Se 147 
Timken Roller Bearing ..... 71 
Electric Auto-Lite ......... 177 
Standard Steel Spring ...... 828 
Stewart-Warmer ........... 82 
EEE G's Gale ov oh bacoss 98 
DE Glee t's as ve ERs vee 250 
NS? Us WAG SSN 189} 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel§ ...... 2708 
ee ee ee 140 
1951. §Sept. 1, 1941-Aug. $1, 1951. 





LINEUP, 1942-51 


Current Net Income Pretax 

Assets to on Profit Dividend 

Liabilities Book Value on Sales Payout 
2.31 14.5% 9.8% 52.5% 
2.9 15.4 8.6 27.7 
2.79 16.1 11.4 56.6 
2.1 20.3 14.5 38.49 
2.54 18.7 15.7 45.7 
4.2 8.2 9.5 59.4 
2.81 16.7 12.4 35.4 
2.48 19.2 14.4 59.8 
45 13.9 17.5 69.6 
2.48 15.7 10.1 46.6 
2.48 25.6 12.5 85.8 
2.45 9.7 11.9 53.7 
1.7 17.7 7.0 56.8 
2.15 15.2 10.3 38.54 
2.33} 17.5} 7.7 29.9} 
2.0 17.9 9.2 29.7 
2.17 14.0 8.4 30.1 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 
*Oct. 1, 1941-Sept. 31, 1951. tJuly 1, 1941-June 30, 1951. {Based on 1946- 
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five important tests: (1) book value 
growth, (2) current assets to current 
liabilities, (3) net income on book val- 
ue, (4) pretax profit on sales and (5) 
dividend payout. While both tables list 
stocks in order of investor preference, 
Table I presents absolute figures and 
Table II converts them to relative rank- 
ings. And the final column of Table II 
reveals composite results. 
Highest-priced Bendix Aviation 
($10.93 per dollar of earnings) almost 
hits the statistical cellar, with only four 
other laggards to bring up its rear. A 
look at total assets only paints a more 
moribund picture. A 21.7% decrease in 
assets, which tumbled from $267.7 mil- 
lion at the end of 1942 to $209.5 mil- 
lion in 1951, places Bendix far below 
the rest of the field—all of which 
sprouted in the right direction. Ben- 
dix’s balance began to dip 
reached its $123.1 million nadir m 
1947, and has crept up ever since. 
But once again figures have only 
shown how misleading they can be. For 
in the decade ending September 31, 
1951, Bendix boosted book value by 
180.3%. Behind this apparent contra- 
diction lies the vagaries of government 
business, At ’42 fiscal year end, Bendix 
required an $86 million inventory and 
panted for the payment of $84 million 
in receivables. Current debt totaled 
$213.9 million. Nine years later, inven- 
tories and receivables had again built 
up near their earlier level, but current 
debt had halved to $94.2 million. The 
difference in payables is part of the 
improvement in stockholders’ position. 
Behind Bendix’s average 2.31 current 
ratio is the struggle of management to 
increase sales from $46.7 million to 
$869.7 million in four years without 
equity financing or even long-term 


in 1945, 
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arrives at his job, he is not likely to 
remain there long. Almost all factory 
tasks will be performed by machines. 
Already there is a factory in England 
that turns out radios completely in this 
fashion. Personnel only sit before a few 
master controls. 

Major robberies will be almost im- 

ible since ultraviolet light will com- 
bine with television transmitters to pro- 
tect banks, jewelry stores and ordinary 
business houses, And a screen attached 
to a projector at the front door will an- 
nounce unwanted visitors before they 
can even ring the bell. Telephones will 
transmit faces as well as voices. 

Air transport, as it grows more and 
more rapid, must rely ever more on 
electronic devices. Air freight will fly 
completely by instruments and pilots on 
passenger service will do no more than 
watch their instruments. Already some 
scientists are demanding appropriations 


DE FOREST: his tube started it 


for the construction of rocket ships to 
fly to the moon. While other equally 


qualified scientists shudder at such per- 
plexing problems as the effect of the 
sun’s radiation in the ionosphere, it is 
likely that uninhabited rockets will soon 
be attempting the flight. Even sooner 
new satellites will revolve around the 
earth, placed there by enterprising 
scientists. With them, some claim, the 
entire world could be controlled. From 
these platforms floating in space, every 
movement could be observed; and if 
necessary, radio-controlled atom bombs 
pinpointed on any target. For that will 
be the long-heralded day of push-but- 
ton warfare. Already we have seen 
proximity fuses; and coming is a hom- 
ing device on every rocket or bomb 
that will automatically lead it to its © 
target. 


Slow climb 


In the forefront of the research that 
will lead to this age has been Bendix. 





debt. And low profit margins are a con- 
comitant of government business. Since 
Wall Street pays more for prospects 
than history, Bendix can make a better 
claim to its position of preference than 
past figures would indicate. 

Front-running Standard Steel Spring 
jumped book worth a booming 828.3% 
-not surprising in view of the com- 
pany’s tidy 25.6% return on investment. 
If investors have slighted real values 
anywhere, it is in this unglamorous but 
profitable company. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel has shown less 
concern with: its total assets than with 
the fundamental soundness of the com- 
pany. Stockholders may complain about 
the paltry payout, but the company’s 
internal strength is apparent in the con- 
stantly improving current ratio, up from 
1.5-to-1 in ’42 to 3.0-to-1 in ’52. And 
the ten-year jump in book value from 
$1.90 to $53.26 far outstrips the field. 

Third-place Eaton attains a balanced, 
all-round statistical eminence. A good 
19.2% return on stockholders’ money 
combines with a generous 59.3% payout 
and above-average profit margin and 
banker’s ratio. Industry leader Borg- 
Warner has diversified itself one notch 
higher; B-W’s hefty 15.7% profit margin 
Suggests its strong trade position. 

Timken Roller Bearing showed its 
heels in all categories that count least: 
current ratio, dividend payout and pre- 
tax profits on sales. But the company— 
a walk-away leader in the tapered bear- 
ing field—could not capitalize its posi- 
tion to the benefit of stockholders, used 
its assets to little avail. 

_ More aggressive Clark tripped over 
its own clenched fist. A little more gen- 
erosity could have given the company a 
few more of the statistical marbles. 
Still, stockholders are registering few 
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complaints about the company’s-spec- 
tacular postwar growth. 

Equally dynamic Dana countered 
where it counts and, like Clark, has left 
stockholders little to desire except more 
dividends. Recently, even that has been 
rectified with more-generous 75c quar- 
terly payouts. Like SSS and Eaton, 
Dana has been able to make the most 
of its stockholders’ equity. . 

Other better-than-average perform- 
ances in particular spots were turned 
in by Electric Storage Battery, Frue- 
hauf Trailer and Thompson Products. 


The stable demand for ESB’s products 
has allowed the company to maintain a 
strongly liquid position (4.2-to-1 cur- 
rent ratio) and to pay out most of earn- 
ings (59.4%). Fruehauf’s and Thomp- 
son’s book value boosts of 252% and 
263% were well over par. Thompson's 
miserly dividend disbursements played 
a big factor in keeping the company so 
liquid through the decade. But despite 
statistical shortcomings, investors place 
Thompson in a ‘category with Bendix, 
pay premium prices for good engineer- 
ing and growing airplane business. 








II, AUTO PARTS RANKING, BASED ON 1942-51 
Current Market 
ook Assets Netin- Pretax Divi- Price 
Value toLia- comeon Profit dend _ per $i of Composite 
Growth bilities Book Val. on Sales Payout Earnings Ranking 

Bendix .Aviation® ........ 9 12 13 ll 7 $10.93 13 
Thompson Products....... 4 8 11 14 17 9.48 9 
Timken-Detroit Axle}..... 11 5 9 8 5 9.04 7 
a or 8 15 2 8 11 8.93 4 (tie) 
Borg-Warner ............ 7 6 4 2 9 £8.96 2. 
Electric Storage Battery... 17 2 17 12 2 8.87 10 (tie) 
Clark Equipment......... 6 4 8 6 13 8.32 6 
Eaton Mfg. ............- 12 7 (tie) 3 4 8 8.04 3 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 16 1 15 1 1 7.92 A (tie) 
Electric Auto-Lite........ 10 7 (tie) 10 10 8 7.33 8 
Standard Steel Spring... .. 2 7 (tie) 1 5 12 6.80 1 
Stewart-Warner ......... 15 10. #39 7 6 6.68 14 
aR ED 14 17 6 17 4 6.57 16 
a re eee ere ee 5 14 12 9 10 6.12 10 (tie) 
BE I eh ichs tude case 8t 1lt 7% % 15} 5.36 15 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheelf..... 1 16 5 18 16 4.03 12 
Murray Corp............:. 18 13 14 15 14 2.76 17 

Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table 1. Column 6 shows price earnings as 
reported or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns 
to arrive at a “ 1H 

*Oct. 1, 1941-Sept. $1, 1951. tJuly 1, 1941-June 30, 1951. {Based on 1946- 
1951. §Sept. 1, 1941-Aug. 31, 1951. 
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' BENDIX LANDING GEAR STRUTS range from hand-held midget for primary 
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trainer planes to 421-pound shock-absorbing wheel assembly for bombers 


But despite Bendix’s outstanding suc- 
cess in research and technology, the 
company has had difficulty translating 
its accomplishments into earnings com- 
parable to other companies in the auto 
parts field. From the end of 1941 to 
the end of 1951, for example, per-share 
book value of Bendix stock increased 
by 180.8%. The average for the indus- 
try was 377.5%—over twice the Bendix 
rate. And even if outstanding per- 
formances like the 2,703.2% rise of 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel are eliminated, the 
average is still 222.8%—still well above 
the Bendix performance. Thompson, 
the company most like Bendix, regis- 
tered a 262.6% rise. Bendix’s difficulty 
in adjusting back to a peacetime econ- 
omy was the prime factor in this show- 
ing. And Bendix’s average 1947-51 
earnings exceeded wartime 1941-46 by 
only 14.4% against a 182.5% average 
industry increase. Other companies ex- 
perienced their large jump in earnings 
after the war while Bendix’s boost 
came during the conflict. But even a 
comparison of prewar and postwar re- 
sults shows Bendix’s 408% rise ahead of 
Thompson’s 388.8% but behind the in- 
dustry’s 539.1%. 


With such heavy sales of defense 
items, the company’s low 9.8% ten-year- 
average pretax profit margin is to be 
expected. The 1947-51 period pro- 
duced results close to the industry's 
average — 11.6% vs. 11.9%. But low 
margins on heavy volume can also pro- 
duce good earnings. However, heaviest 
tax rates in periods of greatest produc- 
tivity have hurt. And the company has 
been plagued by the problems of on- 
again, off-again defense programs. 
Even the company’s labor problems are 
aggravated by this kind of production. 
After War II, for example, employment 
dropped from 75,000 to 20,000. Even 
an excellent supervisory training pro- 
gram, good pay and above-average 
pension, health and welfare plans can- 
not counteract the effects of layoffs. 

To make the company less dependent 
on government and aircrafters, Bendix 
is striving for better balance. The in- 
creasing use of executive planes helps 
to broaden the aircraft market. But the 
company’s real hope lies in its mis- 
cellaneous consumer and _ industrial 
products, such as its meteorological 
equipment, radio, TV sets and bicycle 
coaster brakes. With both research and 
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production experience, the company is 


well equipped to produce these items, 

And while, like auto parts, they sell in 

competitive markets, profit margins 
y run at lusher levels. 

In 1947, Bendix came closest to its 
ideal of sales equally divided between 
its three main markets, with 25.9% of 
gross in the miscellaneous category, 
But the defense program quickly threw 
plans out of kilter; and with that 143. 
wing Air Force to reach and maintain, 
this goal will not be quickly reached, 

In 1951, sharply increased sales of 
both auto parts and miscellaneous 
products produced smaller proportions 
for each group than in the previous 
year, auto parts down to 25% and mis- 
cellaneous sliding to 18%. And 1952 
continued this trend. Earnings rose 
28% from $5.58 to approximately $7.20 
—far short of the meteoric 49.4% 
increase in sales that reached $508.7 
million. Low margins on defense busi- 
ness as well as a heavy per-share tax 
bite of about $16 both held down 
the final return. With Uncle Sam’s take 
at this level, Bendix will be a prime 
beneficiary when EPTaxes end. 

Last year the company also tumed 
in a smooth production job. The heavy 
start-up costs that have plagued every 
company entering defense work were 
mostly behind Bendix when fiscal ‘52 
began. The improved operating margins 
that resulted should also accrue to 
stockholders’ benefit after any tax relief. 

Despite the $20 million defense 
drain for new plants, the company has 
clung to its simple common stock capi- 
talization. And although the company 
is spending more money than during 
War II (when government supplied 
plants as well as equipment), the only 
outside funds Bendix has employed are 
a $60 million revolving bank credit. 

Thus, when the opportune moment 
arrives, Ferguson believes he'll have 
the capital, plant facilities and know- 
how to capitalize on the electronic age. 
Present price of Bendix common—about 
60, or $10.98 per dollar of earnings—- 
indicates that investors share his belief. 


MORE ON JACOBS 


Late mv 1952 Neil Moore told F. L. 
Jacobs stockholders: “We who are 
about to die salute you” (see FORBES, 
Jan. 15, 1958, p. 25). But after the 
carnage (seven directors replaced) 
Moore still was president of the auto 
parts outfit, looked a safe bet to fill out 
his three-year contract. Just after 
Forses had gone to press, the new 
directors surprised holders and editors 
with a late scratch. Former GM, Wil- 
lys-Overland exec James D. Mooney 
was named president. Former boss (for 
two months) Moore, who had been 
“about to die,” was axed. 
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FAST FREIGHT 
THROUGH THE SOUTH 


Iv A STRONG railroad market, outstand- 
ingly strong has been Southern Rail. 
While the Dow-Jones Rail average 
moved up 29% from 1952's bottom to 
top, Southern more than doubled that 
rise. Two factors—strong earnings and a 
debt refunding operation—combined to 
produce Southern’s results. 

Rounding out his first year at the 
helm, President Harry Ashby DeButts 
rolled up the second-best 11 months 
in the road’s history; $15.17 vs. $8.95. 
And some observers predict as much 
as $17 for the year, $20 in 1953. In 
keeping with the pell-mell growth of 
its territory, the line hiked gross rev- 
enues almost 4.1% this year—twice the 
increase for all Class I roads. And with 
operations now almost 100% dieselized, 
expenses fell despite the rise in busi- 
ness. 

In 1951 the road’s high degree of 
efficiency held the operating ratio down 
to 73.2, four points below industry 
average; and the 11.27c of every rev- 
enue dollar available for interest and 
dividends was one of the best in the 
country. 

But in the face of this strong show- 
ing, Wall Street has for five years val- 
ued SR at less than 4.5 times earnings. 
The problem was debt. Within twelve 
years, the road has reduced annual 
fixed charges. from $16.5 million to 
$11.9 million. But SR’s heavy non- 
callable maturities between now and 
1956 placed a damper on the market- 
place. The spectre of a poor bond mar- 
ket forcing a Mahaffie Act voluntary 
adjustment® loomed distinct and large. 

Life-long Southern Railer DeButts, 
however, is taking no chances. This 
month he started work on the $89.6 
million debt overhanging the company. 
The object is to redistribute the maturi- 
ties over more distant dates. 

In September DeButts took a shot at 
private placement, but the ICC de- 
flected his shot, cried nix. Now the 
civil engineer prexy is in the public 
marketplace. First pitch, an $8 million 
offering, was a strike. Then followed 
another $15 million, a sum the com- 
pany will match from its treasury. With 
this money DeButts plans to make a 
public offer for a healthy hunk of its 
$63.4 million development and general 
mortgage bonds of April 1, 1956. And 
further financing is planned. 

But despite pressing money prob- 
lems, DeButts is not letting operations 
slide. As a complement to. his almost 
completed diesel program, he is step- 
Ping up SR’s yard and terminal im- 

*A minor reorganization that usually 
dilutes the equity of the common. 
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SOUTHERN’S DEBUTTS: 
he’s taking no chances 


provement plans. Fast freight for 
DeButts applies to earnings as well as 
rolling stock. 


GREAT SHAKES 
WITH THE ROCK 


AutHoucH the Rock Island may be the 
“Rocky Rocket” to Chicago commuters, 
within the last five years it has be- 
come a rock of financial strength 
among major railroads. Before 1948, 
however, the 7,900-mile line was more 
like quicksand than adamant to inves- 
tors. During its 106 years, the road has 
twice wallowed in bankruptcy courts, 
the last time for almost 15 years. And 
Chicago politicians did nothing to help 
the RI out of its money muddle. 

By the time the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had finished straining 
water out of the overcapitalized road 
in 1948, the commission had slashed 
debt from $302.7 million to $113.2 
million and completely wiped out the 
old common and preferred stocks. The 
plan was one of the ICC’s harshest. 

But with debt only a third of total 
capitalization, the RI’s 62-year-old 
prexy, John D. Farrington, set out to 
slice it still further. Today, the one- 
time track gang timekeeper deposits 
enough net revenues each month to 
care for his annual interest charges. 
And his $6,900 worth of debt per track 
mile is less than half of that for such 
railroad titans as Santa Fe and Union 
Pacific. 

But Farrington has not found his 
path a completely smooth one. In 1950 
the RI’s grain loadings slumped under a 
poor winter wheat crop; and a switch- 
men’s strike tangled cars for months. 
Wheat again came a cropper in 1951 
and $3.5 million floated out with re- 
ceding flood waters. 
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But last year the RI jumped back 
on track. Fueled by a rate hike and a 
bumper wheat crop, the Farrington ex- 
press roared into December with an 
1l-month net of $11.72—69.4% ahead 
of 1951’s $6.92. And for another jot of 
speed, Farrington hitched ten new 
1,500-horsepower diesels to his careen- 
ing caboose. The $1.6 million monsters 
completed RI’s dieselization program, 
with all freight hauling as well as pas- 
senger and switching work now per- 
formed by the distillate burners. 

For stockholders of the efficient road 
(like a good golfer, RI keeps its oper- 
ating ratio in the low 70s) the news 
was double-barreled good news. First, 
the line had reached an important goal. 
And second, the heaviest cash for 
equipment swaps were over. Despite 
the fact that annual dividends were 
raised from $3 to $4 late in 1951, 
stockholders have been squirming un- 
der their own modest quarterly reve- 
nues. Now the Rock of Chicago is 
perched in a position from which it 


can shake a few more pence stock- 
holderward. 


RAIL REVOLUTION II? 


Despite inflated costs, spiralling wages 
and a lagging rate structure, Class I 
railroad net has been puffing upgrade 
since 1946. And the diesel locomotive 
provided the pull. The economies of 
this type motive power are so great 
that a diesel pays for itself in three to 
five years. 

With such handsome returns within 
reach, railroads have poured every pos- 
sible cent into their acquisition. Today, 
diesels haul over 68% of all freight, 70% 
of all passengers, and every few weeks 
another line announces 100% dieseliza- 
tion. (The latest: Erie and Rock 
Island. ) 

Now, the end of dieselizatiqn is in 
sight, but expenses continue to mount. 
Latest union target is a 6c-an-hour 
productivity increase. Cried one rail- 
road spokesman “Astounding!” On a 
retroactive basis, the cost would be 
$500 million, and $180 million an- 
nually. In highly profitable 1952, the 
roads earned only $775 million. 

As railroad men squirmed over the 
coming pinch, a ray of hope blazed out 
of the West. Coal-and-oil-rich Union 
Pacific provided the spark. As the 
largest coal miner west of the Missis- 
sippi, the UP has never gone into 
diesels in a big way. Even now, the 
line moves only a third of its freight 
via the oil-fed “dummies.” 

Instead, the prosperous old road has 
tried to finesse the diesel with the gas 
turbine electric locomotive. On the 
basis of one experimental model, UP 
ordered 10 of these heavy-fuel-oil 
burners. While 57-year-old president 








Arthur E. Stoddard does not talk much 
about the relative costs of diesel and 
gas turbine operations, he finally tipped 
his hand. With only six of the original 
ten delivered, Stoddard ordered 15 
more. 

If another revolution in railroad 
motive power is brewing, it could be 
a savior not only for the railroads, but 
for such locomotive producers as Amer- 
ican Locomotive and Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton, once more beginning to feel 
their backs against an orderless wall. 


NEW DEAL FOR ALCOA 
As — Company of America 
wrote of its 64th year, the nation’s 
biggest, most conservative light-metal 
maker wrote more news than a Holly- 
wood hussy in court. To set presses 
rolling, Canada thumb-downed Alcoa’s 
scheme to divert Dominion water to 
power a mammoth smelter at Skagway, 
Alaska. In the same week, long-faced 
President Irving W. Wilson did some 
vetoing himself, called Defense Mobil- 
izer Henry Fowler’s suggested %c per 
pound price increase “entirely unsatis- 
factory.” Both turndowns tailed Wil- 
son’s proposal to ask stockholders to 
split Alcoa’s‘common 2-for-1 in April.* 

Without giving a flat no, Canadian 
Resources Minister R. H. Winters told 
Wilson policy forbids water export for 
hydroelectric use. This policy was sup- 
posedly explained to the U. S. Interior 
Department when that agency infor- 
mally backed Alcoa’s plans nearly two 
years ago. Long under discussion, the 





*Alcoa’s slated stock split professedly 
aims “to make possible a broader owner- 
ship of Alcoa stock.” Yet, while AA rides 
the ticker tape at 95 or more, this objective 
would seem to require a 4-for-1 division 
to bring prices into the “ideal” 25 to 30 
range. 


Skagway project was publicly touted 
last April. Later, formal application for 
Yukon water went to Ottawa. 
. Whether or not Big Aluminum pres- 
sures through its $700 million ambi- 
tion, Wilson left no doubt he intends 
to market metal already in production 
with as much freedom as possible. In 
mid-December Mobilizer Fowler of- 
fered to boost ceilings for Alcoa, Rey- 
nolds Metals and Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical if producers signed tight con- 
tracts to deliver. government stockpile 
supplies. Ingot prices would rise 4c a 
pound, fabricated goods 4% across the 
board. Fowled wanted firm assurance 
the U. S. will actually get metal from 
new facilities being built with govern- 
ment aid. (Existing stockpile pacts can 
be cancelled by producers whenever 
they fail to bring “a reasonable profit.”) 
Tagging Fowler’s offer “inadequate,” 
Wilson (later seconded by Kaiser and 
Reynolds) repeated his bid for lc a 
pound on ingots, 5% on fabrications. 
Fowler's plan would allow Alcoa to re- 
finance private borrowings with Federal 
loans only when profits fall below 2c a 
pound. To Wilson, it seems “to seek to 
establish 2c a. pound as a reasonable 
gross profit margin on pig and ingot.” 
This margin, said he, represents scarce- 
ly 3% on required investment before 
taxes, interest and amortization. Never- 
theless, by guaranteeing to take all new 
plant output until 1957 (if no other 
buyers appear) Fowler got the three 
producers to accept his 4% and %c on 
the last day of the Truman administra- 
tion. 


CANNED BRAINS 


ALMOsT anyone can get into the low- 
capital-investment can business. But big 
league competition guarantees that not 
many succeed at it. One of the few who 





KAISER PIG-POURERS AT SPOKANE: the Democrats’ last bid was accepted 
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tacled Robert Sam x 
sparkplug of Chicago’s little Cans, Ing 
Last month at 58, Solinsky opened g 


broader career after bigger National — 


Can Company (assets, $21.9 million) 
decided he had the brains to rescue 
their foundering firm. To get him 
Chairman - President Charles Lewis 
Thompson persuaded owners to buy up 
Cans, Inc., put its boss in charge of 
America’s fourth biggest*® canmaker, 

In quick order stockholders voted to 
(1) swap 130,000 common shares for 
all of Cans’ stock; (2) issue $1.5 mil- 
lion 5% 10-year debentures; (3) ap 
prove a contract allowing Solinsky to 
buy 400,000 National shares. Ballotters 
waved new-broom Solinsky into Ne 
tional’s presidency, while Thompson 
stayed on as chairman, 

NCC’s troubles came to a head last 
year with a $961,341 loss on $229 
million sales at nine months’ end. The 
steel strike, courtroom setbacks and un- 
favorable freight adjustments got the 
blame. But Thompson, aware that 
others with similar problems showed 
healthy profits, was first to admit man- 
agement was as much at fault. 

Under Solinsky, trained at Conti- 
nental and a onetime National assistant 
VP, the chairman hopes National wil 
catch some of Cans’ fire. The new 
president struck out on his own in 
1939, hammered Cans, Inc. sales to 
about $8 million a year. With his cap- 
able mitts on a. sizable company for 
the first time, in an industry in which 
the biggies automatically get bigger, 
Solinsky will get a chance to gamble 
with new ideas, e.g., canned whole 
milk, thinks he can rebuild National's 
earnings. Investors thought so, too, 
pushed NAC up to a recent 12, al 
most up to its 1952 high. 


DEBT BUBBLES IN 
THE TEST TUBES 


EARNINGS of some chemicals went li 
last year, but there was nothing flacci 
about their spending. According 1 
tentative SEC estimates, capital ex 
penditures topped off at a giddy $15 
billion, eclipsing peak year 1951 by 
about $300 million. Some investors 
gleefully toast the industry’s “tradition 
of “perpetual growth.” But a corollary 
of that tradition has been stunted, 
namely, the idea that chemicals expand 
on earnings alone. 

Figures C. P. Neidig in Chemical 
and Engineering News: only about 
40% of molecule benders’ growth last 
year was financed out of the sock. 





*Bigger: $393.8 million American Can 
Company; $299.5 million Continental Can 
Company, $86.8 million Crown Cork & 
Seal. 
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Some $626.5 million came from out- 
side. Money lenders kicked in with 
$494.8 million, with common and pre- 
ferred offerings contributing $121.3 
million and $10.4 million, Tr 

The money lenders can probably 
bless ol’ debbil taxes. Interest charges 
are raked off before the T-men get 
their cut, dividends are mailed after. 
Revenooers’ rapacity might have sent 
even more test tubers to the banks were 
it not for DPA’s certificates of necessity. 
With them, chemicaleers (and other in- 
dustrialists) can write off varying per- 
centages of defense-certified plant in 
five years instead of the conventional 
20. And depreciation charges, like in- 
terest, are skimmed off before taxes. 
Packets of this tax-free cash, heavily 
supplemented by borrowings, are help- 
ing test-tubers to throw together most 
of their new plant. They are also giv- 
ing jeremiahs the heebie-jeebies. Keens 
one: “What happens with this debt load 
if sales really hit the skids?” 

This is a good question. Of the top 
eight chemicaleers, only two (du Pont 
and Eastman) are not on the hook. 
Dow is straining under a mountainous 
$352 million. Groaning after it come 
Union Carbide ($250 million), Ameri- 
can Cyanamid ($108 million), Mon- 
santo ($97 million) and Allied ($50 
million). The latter stuck to “tradi- 
tional” growth-from-earnings until last 
year, went into hock (for three years 
at 8%) to spark its $80 million expan- 
sion drive. Save for Allied, the debtors 
rank among the top nine molecule 
benders in ten-year asset growth. 
They range from fourth-place Dow 
(280.4%) to ninth-seeded Union Car- 
bide (129.8%). 

But their growth has not been merely 
an artificial piling-on of assets via the 
debt route. Measured in terms of net 
worth per common ‘share, growth of 
most borrowers stacks up as well as that 
of debtless du Pont and Eastman. Over 
1942-51, the latter have jacked up 
stockholders’ equity 184% and 103%, 
respectively. But jet- propelled Mon- 
santo and jazzed-up Dow have wooshed 
194% and 179%, respectively. Cyanamid 
registers a cool 105%. Union Carbide 
and Allied come in at 87.4% and 45.4%. 

Debt or no, all hands sport hefty 
sheaves of necessity certificates. Union 
Carbide boasts a whopping $250 mil- 
lion. Dow with $170 million and Allied 
with $110 million follow. Next strut du 
Pont, Monsanto and Cyanamid with 
$70 million, $69 million and $66 mil- 
lion, respectively. The certificates will 
tev up cash flow and pad tax blows 
somewhat, but still give some investors 
the uneasy feeling of “too far, too fast.” 
This charge is probably most frequent- 
ly levied at Dow. But like other test- 
tubers, president Doan could fall back 
m depreciation reserves to shoulder 
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DOW’S DOAN: 
depreciation reserves are his cushion 


both debt service and expansion. By 
1955, they will amount to $60 million. 
Last May 31, they totaled $32.8 mil- 
lion, more than enough to cover both 
debt charges ($2.7 million), common 
and preferred payout ($17.5 million). 

Conceivably, Doan might do no bet- 
ter than break even on operations, yet 
still be able to fence with his hocked 
future. A music-lover, he pinpointed 
one of his biggest dangers last month 
when he trilled that last summer's $100 
million convertible debenture issue, 
“plus internally generated cash” would 
probably be “sufficient” to touch off the 
next round in his expansion orgy—if 
“business conditions” remain good. To 
that note, stockholders sounded their 
most fervent amens. 


NON-FERROUS FEELER 


From New Yorx’s financial heart last 
month, squid-limbed National Lead 
Company stretched an arm toward To- 
ledo, prepared to cuddle $42.3 million 
Doehler-Jarvis Corporation into its poly- 
pronged fold. If both stockholder 
groups and the SEC approve, $220.5 
million NL will absorb D-J, trade 1.15 
common shares for one of D-]. 

Formed in 1945 when America’s 
leading non-ferrous die-caster, Doehler 
Die Casting, merged with ornamental 
hardware maker W. B. Jarvis, D-J turns 
out factory and household appliances, 
brake pistons, toys, cameras. In six 
years, sales leaped from $44 million in 
1946 to 1951’s $85.8 million. While 
NL earned a pretax 13.2% from $267.9 
million first-nine-month gross last year 
(15.8% in 1951), the smaller outfit 
squeezed only 9% from $57.8 million. 
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D-J did far better a year earlier, ex- 
tracted 18.3% from $67.3 million in nine 
months. From 1946 to 1951, lead prod- 
ucts, pigment and chemical maker NL 
mailed 58% of earnings in dividends vs. 
D-J’s 36%. Both firms are debt-free. 
Although NL’s die-casting is almost 
negligible right now, VP Alfred H. 
Drewes sees the proposed Doehler- 
Jarvis Division as valuable diversifica- 
tion. “Through our trade contacts and 
connections,” says he, “we think we can 
expand into markets D-] isn’t in yet. 
And D-J techniques are applicable to 
some metals we are interested in.” 


COLORADO 
CONTORTION 


WHILE EASTERN STEELERS schemed to 
get into Pacific Coast markets last 


‘month, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corpora- 


tion snapped up a New Jersey producer 
at what seemed a bargain. For about 
$23 million, Chairman Charles Allen, 
Jr., added $40 million John A. Roeb- 
ling’s Sons Company to his growing 
subsidiary list. 

- The deal dragged CF&I further from 
dependence on rails (26% of 1948-1952 
sales; 21% of the nation’s supply), 
closer to diversified fabrications. Roeb- 
ling, basically a wire. drawer, will fit 
snugly into husky President Alwin F. 
Franz’ wire activities at San Francisco, 
Pueblo, Buffalo, Claymont, Del., and 
Palmer and Worcester, Mass. Combined 
earnings should hit $3 a share by June, 
says Franz. 

An oldster among metals, JAR was 
launched by German immigrant John 
Augustus Roebling in 1841. In 1855, 
the Garden State pioneer won world- 
wide wonder by stretching the first suc- 
cessful railway suspension bridge across 
the Niagara River gorge. To get the 
112-year-old outfit, stockbroker Allen 
wriggled through a multiphase finan- 
cing contortion dictated by CF&l’s cash 
shortage and $48.5 million debt already 
outstanding. Under loan terms, Colo- 
rado may not let its working capital 
($31.5 million as of June 30, 1952) 
fall below. $25 million. Details were 
masterminded by Allen’s Allen & Com- 
pany which once headed a syndicate 
to buy 50.3% of CF&l, is still biggest 
owner with 63,125 shares (2.5%). 

To raise purchase price and kickoff 
capital, moneyman Allen mothered a 
legal fiction called Colorado Steel Cor- 
poration, which sold $14 million in 
mortgage bonds to a group of insurance 
companies. CF&I guaranteed the bonds 
and Allen undertook to sell another $1 
million worth within three months. 
Then the subsidiary pro tem sold $10 
million of its preferred stock and $5 
million of its common to CF&l. To 
finance this buy, Colorado marketed 
$20,000 of its own common shares for 








CHARLES ALLEN: 
expansion without cash 


about $5 million (the issue was over- 
subscribed in 24 hours) and sold Roeb- 
ling $10 million worth of 200,000 
shares of its Series B preferred. After 
taking over the J. A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, Colorado Steel became J. A. 
Roebling’s Sons Corporation, with 
CF&I in complete ownership. 

By co-signing a mortgage and turn- 
ing loose $15 million in common and 
preferred stock, CF&I raked in Roeb- 
ling without spending a cent in cash. 
For its services, Allen & Company 
pocketed about $350,000. 

Although Roebling had poured $15.3 
million into expansion since 1946, how 
much of a bargain it will be depends 
on the state of business generally. Dur- 
ing inventory-dumping 1949, when 
tight-fisted steelers made money, Roeb- 
ling dropped $1.2 million before a tax 
refund. More recent performances show 
a meager 7.4% pretax profit in 1950, 
9.7% in 1951, and 7.1% at nine months’ 
end last year. 

“We sold when Colorado approached 
us,” explains ex-Roebling President 
Charles Roebling Tyson, “because we've 
got some things they want and because 
they've got some things we want,” i.e., 
shares with a ready cash market. 

Tyson will run the subsidiary as a 
CF&I executive VP. Closely held by 
the 48-member Roebling family, com- 
pany stock had no market and a doubt- 
ful value. Moreover, future inheritance 
tax demands could have forced the 
Roeblings into distress selling’ at a 
far lower price. All things considered, 
as Charles Tyson puts it, “Colorado 
got an excellent deal and so did the 
family,” 


MAIL CALL 


Pivcuinc thin purses after the holiday 
splurge, mail order customers were 
twitted from January lethargy by the 
postman. He had slogged over snow 
and ice to cram RFD boxes with the 
spanking new Spring & Summer cata- 
logs of Sears, Roebuck; Montgomery 
Ward; Spiegel. 

Big Sears ($1,264 million) and 
Ward ($697 million) were offering 
nothing very different from last mid- 
year’s voluminous hodgepodge to their 
lion’s share (94%) of the mail trade.* 
Verified S,R Merchandising VP Ed- 
ward Gudeman, after a “broad samp- 
ling” of prices in the new book 
(circulation: 7,000,000): consumer 
goods tags were “continuing stable.” 
But Modie Spiegel Jr.'s $88 million 
house checked its 492-pager, chirped 
that its prices averaged 7% to 8% lower 
than a year ago, as much as 15% on 
clothing, textiles. So wooed, Spiegel- 
spondents began salting away for such 
new items as valanced bamboo blinds, 
baby chicks, odorless paint, chloro- 
phyll-guarded garment bags. 

Meanwhile the industry’s Wall Street 
following glimmed early reports on 
1952, found Sears doing as expected 
but Ward and Spiegel off 1951 volume. 
MW handed out an extra dollar divi- 
dend (plus the regular $2) from an 
earnings base slimmed below $7 (vs. 
$8.14). Revenue through December 
was off 2.0% from 1951 for Ward (11 
months), and down .18% for Spiegel 
(12 months). A 12.7% last-month surge 
saved Spiegel’s 1952 record. 

Ward's Chairman Sewell Avery, who 
has stoutly refused to spend his hoard 
to keep up with Sears’ vast retail expan- 
sion, saw November-December sales 
skid $3.6 million, was still awaiting the 
Big Depression he’s sure will come. 
Brig. Gen. Robert E. Wood's empire 
reaped a record $674 million for the 
same period, showed an iricrease of 2% 
for November, 18% for December. But 
the 73-year-old former Quartermaster, 
whose ploughback policy had raised 
Sears sales threefold and earnings four- 
fold in ten years, had been fetched up 
by the U. S. Treasury, growled that 
expansion would have to wait in 1953. 
“Sears paid $120 million in Federal 
taxes for a six-month period last year,” 
he boomed. “You can’t take much cash 
money out of a business and still ex- 
pand.” Not long afterward, Gen. Wood 
found Sears still had some cash left, 
announced digging would begin for a 
$15 million Columbus, Ohio emporium 
sometime this year. 

If Big S was paying through the 





*1,336 pages of Sears’ wares (88 more 
than last year), 941 of Ward’s (22 less). 
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ROBERT WOOD: 
expansion with cash 


nose, sO were investors for its common, 
At about 60, King Catalog’s buyers are 
paying a whopping $12.60 for each 
dollar of earnings, vs. $9.10 a year 
ago and $8.76 in January, 1948. Mon- 
key Ward at 62% goes at a price 
earnings ratio of 7.68, against 5.99 a 
year ago and 8.43 in 1948. Spiegel has 
changed least, with ratios of 6.88, 5.59 
and 6.08. Only Sears has shown a con- 
tinuous rise in market esteem. 


MAIL ORDER LINEUP 


To caTaoc the catalogers according to 
their ten-year performances, FORBES 
matched the biggest four in book value 
growth, average current ratio, percent- 
age of net return on book worth, total 
pretax take, and the relative chunk of 
earnings dividended to holders for the 
last decade. Table I lists these vital 
statistics. Table II converts them to 
order of ranking, consolidates the score 
for a composite reading which comes 
fairly close to the stock market's pres- 
ent appraisal, i.e., price-earnings ratios. 

Sears’ jump in capital worth is most 
indicative of the company’s steadily 
mounting share of the trade. It not only 
leaves Ward in its growth wake (to 
rank last among the four), but shows 
up Sewell Avery's caution even more 
judged by postwar achievement. From 
1941 to 1945 sales of the two rose 
about the same—war restrictions kept 
éither from expanding very much. Since 
1946, S,R’s stock has increased its worth 
a whopping 86%, Ward’s 54%. Sears 
total assets (which now include 16 
South American stores) have more 
doubled since War II: 109% over "46, 
vs. Ward's 57%. 
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sive head of burgeoning TG, has the 
primary object of embarrassing rival 
Texas Eastern, he scored one marker 


I, MAIL ORDER LINEUP, 1942-51 


value a. e PPrent Dividend : wos 

Growth Liabilities | Book Value on Sales Payout without even raising a finger. 
Sears, Roebuck ........... 131% 2.89 17.6% 10.1% 49.5% With $45 million already sunk into 
Montgomery Ward ........ 91 5.19 10.7 10.5 88.7 its properties and footing $32,000 in 
Spiegel ...-.- + ee eeeeees 95 2.17 4.4 2.9 22.5 daily expenses, Algonquin is not even 
Aldens ec ecerseseccccesese 105 2.49 11.9 41 86.2 “sure of an eventual market. Because of 





Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 











to arrive at a “composite ranking.” 





II, MAIL ORDER RANKING, BASED. ON 1942-751 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price-earnings as 
reported or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns 








court rulings, the company cannot com- 
plete its line or deliver gas; and with 
court concurrence, the FPC has ruled 
that it has no power to issue a tem- 
porary certificate of necessity. The com- 


‘mission can only hold hearings on the 


relative merits of Algonquin’s and 
Northeastern’s cases. 


am Te  tekte. . Sinkk: eek py With things seemingly as black as 

Growth bilities Book Val. omSales Payout  Earsings Ramkingy ,they could get, fate up and smacked 
Sears, Roebuck ......... 1 2 1 2 1 $12.63 1 ‘ Algonquin another smart cuff. With no 
Montgomery Ward ...... 4 1 8 1 2 7.68 2 certificate, Algonquin also found itself 
MET re herieree 8 4 4 4 4 6.88 4 without the power of eminent domain. 
ORG Sth adies once seed 2-48 2 3 8 5.03 3 


And fashionable Westchester County 
property owners, who could not stop 
Algonquin with automobile blockades 


‘and threatening guns, suddenly found 


an ally in the courts. Black-robed 
Supreme Court Justice Elbert T. Galla- 


h ~ gher gave Algonquin only 45 days to 

Tiniest but oldest of the quartet, shade under what they might have fp up 2.5 miles of line (worth $350,- 

n Aldens (“since 1902”) seriously chal- been, his interpretation of the money- 000) and reimburse property owners 

re lenges Avery for the second spot in the makes-money truism has brought Sears’ for all damages. Other property owners 

ch decade lineup. Its $87 million take owners a whopping 18% return on in- over five states girded themselves to 
ar (90% from mail order) is only a fifth as yestment, far more than Ward’s 11% or snowball the victory. 

D- large as Ward's catalog share ($365 anybody else’s. Gardiner Symonds could well afford 

e- million of total $1,106 million ’51 reve- Without a doubt, if the proof of the to gloat. But one of his henchmen tem- 

a nue). But percentagewise Aldens none- pudding still had to be in the eating porizes: “This is all strictly business. 

as theless beats out big Monkey in book for investors, they had to look no fur- After all, stockholders would be up in 

09 growth and net return. Expansion toll ther for scrumptious servings. The in- arms if we wasted money just for 

of retail outlets and 54 catalog offices dustry-leading 49.5% payout has been revenge.” And with a glance at Algon- 

(Ward: 520 and 242) has doubled made, surprisingly, by Big Sears. quin’s $50 million worth of mortgage 

book worth, trebled assets in ten years. money—$37.3 million held by big in- 

Aldens ranks well ahead of Spiegel GAS WAR surance companies like John Hancock— 

to across the board, but investors favor Jy aye continuing fight for the rich he asks blithely: “How could hard- 
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the twice-as-big outfit, pay $6.88 per 
dollar of earnings vs. Aldens’ 5.03 ratio. 
Spiegel’s ten-year ranking reflects vivid- 
ly deficits totaling $3.67 million, in 
1942-43, after which the company 
shifted to cash-and-carry. Annual fig- 
ures since have compared more favor- 
ably with the industry’s. Dividends 
were skipped entirely for seven years, 
resumed in 1950, stopped again last 
year after two 15c quarterlies. 

The most intriguing contrast remains 
Sears vs. Monkey Ward. Tightly fi- 
nanced, Avery & Co. present a not-very- 
surprising current ratio of 5.2. All 
but 8% of Ward total assets are cur- 
rent, while Sears has rooted 22% of its 
wealth in permanent properties. One- 
eighth of Sears’ assets are in cash items, 
while Avery keeps one asset dollar of 
every three in his jingling money box. 
ln profits before taxes, Avery’s extreme 
‘est-consciousness (he personally OKs 
‘very repair expenditure over $15) 
gives Ward a 0.4% edge over Sears. 

But if General Wood’s adventure has 

less cash in the till, kept profits a 
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New England natural gas market (see 
Forses, Dec. 15, 1952, p. 14) Tennes- 
see Gas’ wholly-owned Northeastern 
has Texas Eastern’s 28%-owned Algon- 
quin reeling on the ropes. And if rough- 
and-tumble Gardiner Symonds, aggres- 





TEXAN WELDER IN NEW ENGLAND: 
$45 million in pipe, and no market 
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headed business men invest money in a 
business being contested in the courts?” 


NEW PUNCH 
FOR UNDERWOOD 


UnpERWoop CorRPORATION is not the 
biggest* of the office equipment makers, 
nor is it the fastest-growing. But in- 
come-conscious stockholders like its 
dividend payout—63% of earnings in the 
last ten years—which is the industry's 
highest. Bankers like its current ratio— 
a supersafe 6.2 over the decade—which 
is the industry’s most conservative. 
Although Underwood has been turn- 
ing out accounting machines since 
ae, its models are the “posting” type, 
, they record information by print- 
“ai Of late years IBM and Reming- 
ton Rand have been busting out all 
over with punch-card machines, have 





* The asset order is IBM $394 million, 
Remington Rand $201 million, National 
Cash Register $153.4 million, Burroughs 
$108 million, and Underwood $57 million. 





UNDERWOOD VP RAY AS DARTMOUTH CENTER, 1934: 


UNDERWOOD-SAMAS KEY PUNCH: 
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the advantages of a complete line were obvious 


punched out the industry’s top growth 
rates.+ Last month Underwood an- 
nounced it would compete with its big 
rivals in the card-holing field. 

True to his conservative tradition, 
however, President Stowell will not go 
overboard on new plant to turn out 
his own product. Instead, his organiza- 
tion will act as U. S. sales and service 
agents for a Vickers subsidiary, Powers- 
Samas, which has had a successful 50- 
year experience in Britain with Samas 
punchcard equipment. Underwood 
Samas key punchers, sorters and tabu- 
lators will sell at 15% less than corre- 
sponding IBM Rem Rand machines 
and will take smaller cards. Sales and 
service VP William F. Amold believes 
these facts will open up a new market 
among small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses. Will the Samas line cut into 
Underwood’s regular posting-machine 
volume? “There is some overlapping,” 
admits Arnold. How much expansion 
is involved in distributing the new line? 
“By the end of 1953 we'll have about 
200 salesmen in the new division; we'll 
also need more showroom space in 
some cities.” Was the move a prelimi- 
nary to Underwood's manufacturing its 
own punchcard system? “We don’t 
expect to make any ourselves in the 
foreseeable future.” ; 

With Underwood foregoing manu- 
facturing profit and paying a 124% duty 


+ Order of book value growth, 1942-51: 
Remington Rand 828%, IBM 204%, Na- 
tional Cash Register 107%, Burroughs 93%, 
Underwood 64%, 


on the made-in-Britain machines, the 
new arrangement promised to do less 
for the company’s net (expected to be 
off about $1.77 from 1951’s $6.77) 
than for its volume (expected to be off 
$6 million from 1951’s $75 million). 
But it will enable Underwood to offer 
a complete line of standard office equip- 
ment. To its well-known typewriters 
and adding machines, the company re- 
cently added a moderate-priced (i.e., 
$60,000-$75,000) electronic calculator, 
the first non-military model of which 
has been ordered by Shell Oil. 

For chunky Carl “Mutt” Ray, Under- 
wood’s newest VP who convened last 
month’s press conference, the complete 
line was a long time in coming. Ray 
had not been associated with one since 
1936, when he was named all-American 
center for Dartmouth, 


HOT COOLER 


AFTER almost 50 years of slogging 
progress, last year the air-conditioning 
industry stepped out in seven-league 
boots. And in the 1952 sprint, as during 
the long tramp, the leader was Carrier 
Corporation. 

For many years air-conditioning has 
made steady advances in the industrial 
and commercial fields. But it required 
the burning-hot summer of 1952 to 
bring the coolers into the home. There 
they joined other necessities like televi- 
sion sets and automatic washers. 

In the process of doubling room air- 
conditioner sales to 400,000 units, total 
industry volume jumped 25% to $1,- 
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250,000,000. Carrier sales did even bet- 
ter, soared 33% to pass the $100 million 
mark for the first time. And unlike 
competitors York and Fedders-Quigan, 
whose earnings were cooled by steel 
shortages and pinched profit margins, 
Carrier turned higher sales into juicier 
earnings ($4.89 per share, a record). 
Even with dividends to pay on a new 
preferred issue and 20,000 shares of 
new converted stock, this represented a 
26% per-share boost. Stockholders were 
also able to enjoy a consistently strong 
performance by their stock — up 70% 
from 1952 bottom to top and still on 
the rise. 

Although Carrier has a near-strangle- 
hold on the industrial and commercial 
air-conditioning markets, the compally 
has not fared so well with room-size 
units, garners only 15% of industry 
sales. However, with its new $7 million 
plant, the company expects to double 
output. And Carrier is off to a running 
head-start in a field that President 
Cloud Wampler thinks even more 
promising: the small-home air-condi- 
tioner. He has already snapped up con- 
tracts with Knox Homes and U.S, Steel 
subsidiary Gunnison Homes, prefabri- 
cators of $7,000 to $12,000 houses. 
And Wampler has only begun to install 
his Weathermaker in 500-home projects 
in Kansas City and New Orleans. 

But Wampler’s path is not wholly 
unobstructed. Besides York and Fed- 
ders-Quigan, he must contend with the 


smaller air-conditioner production of 


General Electric, General Motors and 
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stamping their names on an increasing 
number of York and Fedders-Quigan 
units. New entries to the 1953 cold-air 
race include International Harvester, 
Admiral, Cory, Servel and Nash-Kel- 
vinator. 

But 57-year-old Wampler is not wor- 
ried. Instead, he sees the increased 
competition as a good omen for the 
future—a future in which he expects in- 


dustry sales to quintuple within ten 


years. In ten years as prexy, the one- 
time banker has strong-handed Carrier 
from a marginal earner to the hottest 
of the cold-air blowers. And he firmly 
expects the company to stay there. 


REP RAPPED 


RepusLic Picrures cracked open its 
film vaults last month, peddled over 
100 oldies to CBS-TV and two ‘other 
stations for $550,000. Though the ma- 
neuver turned over a fast buck for 
topkick Herbert Yates, he may also 
have exposed his other flickers to a boy- 
cott plague in exhibitors’ houses. By 
their lights TV ought not to be fed 
with Hollywood product. 

When word of the sale broke, one 
circuit yelped “stab in the back,” 
howled that $21.3 million Rep had 
snatched pictures “away from the peo- 
ple who made it possible for the studio 
to make them.” Keened another: “One 
of the most important factors in the 
sales equation is goodwill and with one 
move Republic . . . destroyed it.” Veiled 
threats of boycott backdropped their 
brickbats as Yates counted off the 
$200,000 which film-hungry CBS laid 
on the line. All 104 of its pictures were 
camed prior to 1948, Stations KTTV 


REPUBLIC’S YATES: 
after action pictures, action 








-——LABOR RELATIONS 
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Prepictinc things to come in the 
labor relations field is a hazardous 
occupation and those who indulge in 
such fancies should receive premium 
pay for dangerous work. But it’s tra- 
ditional. 

So this conservative soul, who 
would rather be wrong than violate 
a tradition, hereby takes a plunge 
into the cold, clammy tomorrow. 

1. Will the labor front be quiet 
in °53? Generally—yes. There are 
several reasons. First, there is the in- 
evitable period of watchful waiting 
by labor ledders to assess the politi- 
cal climate in Washington. This will 
be the first time in 24 years that or- 
ganized labor hasn’t had the key to 
-the front door of the White House 
and it'll take time to readjust to that 
“on the outside looking in” feeling. 
Secondly—and this is non-political— 


until the latter part of the year. 
Steel, coal, shipping, aircraft agree- 
ments are post-summer terminations. 
By then, if current recession predic- 
tions turn out to be true, the big 
unions might shy from demands 
which could bring strong resistance 
from management. Thirdly, the CIO 
is going through a serious internal 
reorganization. The death of Philip 
Murray and the tense, unharmonious 
election of Walter Reuther has left 
a serious schism, and it will take 
time for the breaches to heal. 

2. Will Congress get tough with 
Labor? No. Taft has already made 
public the changes contemplated in 
the Taft-Hartley Law. And none of 
the 19 amendments which will be 
offered to Congress can be termed 
“anti-labor” by even the most ardent 
of unionists. In fact, the amendments 
will water down many of the present 
T-H provisions which, if exercised 
by management, could give unions 


cards for Congress to put any ban 
on industry-wide bargaining. The 
problems of administering such a 
law are so monumental as to dis- 
courage Congressional action. Re- 
fusal of the current Congress to put 
the hex on industry-wide bargaining 
will probably come as a keen dis- 
appointment to employers. During 
the campaign politicians waxed hot 
and heavy over the need for some 
legislation to curb the power of big 
unions. In most cases the target was 
the big man with the eyebrows— 





the major negotiations don’t come up - 


plenty of trouble. Neither is it in the 








John L. Lewis. 
But since the 
election, impor- 
tant Senators 
and Congressmen 
have come of the 
opinion that a 
law against in- 
dustry-wide negotiations would-hard- 
ly ripple the sea of labor strife. 

And for many reasons: (a) If 
Lewis were prohibited by law from 
negotiating with the coal industry, 
he could just as well control things 
through his local and regional or- 
ganizations. The Mineworkers have 
an elaborate network of communi- 
cations—a word, a sign, a symbol 
can and has been used by Lewis to 
mastermind every move of his locals. 
Under an industry-wide ban, instead 
of having one big coal strike, the na- 
tion would be faced with 700 small 
ones. The effect on the economy 
would be the same. (b) Despite 
popular conception, industry-wide 
bargaining is very limited in this 
country. Steel negotiations, for ex- 
ample, are not industry-wide. The 
union bargains with each company 
separately so that situation couldn't 
be handled through a law. Including 
coal and railroads, there are only 
nine industry-wide setups in the 
country. These include glass, pot- 
tery, stove making, wallpaper, ele- 
vator installation and repair, and 
installation of automatic sprinklers. 

8. Will labor make any member- 
ship gains in 1953? No. Labor mem- 
bership, now at an all-time high of 
15,000,000, is destined to remain at 
a standstill for some time to come, 
For one, the easily organizable—fac- 
tory employees—are already pretty 
much card-carrying unioneers. The 
white-collar worker is still as elusive 
a target as ever and there are indi- 
catéons that the unions may give up 
their drive for office workers. __ 

4. Will wages and fringes go 
upP Yes, but not because of any 
substantial rise in living costs. The 
reason: controls are due to be 
scrapped or expire April 30. During 
the past year, thousands of employ- 
ers have signed contracts which - 
promised wage increases as soon as 
wage stabilization was over. These 
promises will be kept and initiate a 
new round of wage boosts. Similar 
commitments have been made cover- 
ing fringes or employee benefits. 





Lawrence Stessin 











and KLAC-TV picked up the same 
celluloid and rights (the pictures carry 
a two-year lease) for $350,000. But 
their package was spiced with 15 addi- 
tional flickers, all John Wayne westerns. 

He may have been one of the rea- 
sons why the exhibs, jealously guarding 
reissue values, were so quick on the 
trigger. In trade paper Motion Picture 
Herald's annual listing of the “ten top 
money making stars” (from the exhibi- 
tors’ point of view), Wayne turned up 
as third-best man. Despite Wayne's big 
gunnery in the earnings department, 
Republic often misfires. Its ten-year 
fiscal record is industry’s next-to-worst. 

At last year’s nine-month mark, 
Yates knocked out a slightly better 
score than the year before (28c vs. 
24c), hoped to bag still bigger coin in 
the last quarter with release of his 
heavily touted “The Quiet Man.” Ap- 
parently he did. Variety last month un- 
reeled its annual “top grossers” survey, 
tagged the opus, featuring Wayne,,. as 
12th in the hit parade with a $3.2 mil- 
lion take. At the time, it had not yet 
ended its play. 

To put some play into meager profit 
margins, Yates has been wooing TV 
for some time, has got his knuckles 
rapped more than once. Year before last 
he dusted off old Gene Autry and Roy 
Rogers “oaters” for coaxial use, ran 
into a legal shooting match when the 
singing cowboys galloped into court for 
restraining orders. In a more recent 
sortie, Yates got set to lense video fea- 
tures, dissolved the TV shop when 
actors bucked for a cut of subsequent 
run profits. Now Yates has trouble from 
exhibitors, whom he plies mostly with 
“action” pictures. Last month they gave 
him enough action to last Republic for 
some time. 


SUBSIDEE A-SEA 


WHEN THE Pacific Far East Line 
freighter Pacific Bear poked her stubby 
snout under San Francisco's Golden 
Gate last month and inched her way 
over the horizon, $70 million American 
President Lines’ last hope of sweeping 
two newly-subsidized competitors off its 
trans-Pacific run faded with her. 
Before she got her turbines to hum- 
ming, APL steamed into a Federal 
Maritime Board hearing, thumped for 
a “review” of the dole handed Pacific 
Far East and Pacific Transport Lines. 
Reason: its own subsidized sailings “ade- 
quately” service the route. Though only 
two of FMB’s “essential. trade routes” 
have ever been plied by more than one 
subsidee (and never by three), the 
government agency nixed APL’s plea, 
turned a deaf ear to its knowing blast: 
“the only good time to cure a mistaken 
grant of subsidy is before it is made.” 
President George Killion’s balance 





sheet may get blasted, too. He picks up 
almost all of his passengers (18% of 
gross) on the Pacific run, a good chunk 
of cargo (72% of gross). He has lately 
been stung by a resurgent Jap fleet, 
draws small comfort from FMB’s claim 
that the new grants will jack up US. 
bottoms’ share of total Pacific tonnage. 
Still less comforting may be the fate of 
his own subsidy, coming up for review 
in 1957. Both PFT and PTL clutch ten- 
year contracts. Though APL snorts “it 
is far easier to subsidize than unsubsi- 
dize,” Killion is worried that in his case, 
FMB may find the reverse true. 


WHAT NEXT 
FOR STUDEBAKER? 


Last MONTH the independent Stude- 
baker makers from South Bend (see 
Forses, June 15, 1952, p. 18) took a 
centennial road show from New York 
to Chicago to Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco. Their object: to give Stude 
dealers a look at the 1953 creation, 
along with a sugarthroated dose of 
Studebaker history. Some of the show’s 
dialogue, contrived to fit the company’s 
first hundred years, was not without 
current relevance: 

¢ “If we only had a little more capi- 
tal” (blacksmith Clem Studebaker, 
1852). 

e “Dearie, you can’t imagine what 
the future will bring to you!” (1902). 

@ “Where are we headin’?” “I'm not 
certain” (1952). 

Wherever avuncular chairman Har- 
old Sines Vance was headin’, he didn’t 
much like where he'd been. In 1952 
Studebaker’s share of the auto market 
dwindled to 3.7% from 1951’s 4.2%. 
With volume reduced from 222,000 to 
162,000 and Nash breathing hard 
(152,000) on his neck, Vance was 


forced to compromise his long-range 
goal of enlarging the Big Three (Ford, 
Chevrolet, Plymouth) to a Big Four. 
Production of his low-priced Champion 





VANCE AND PANCAKE: 


slimmed to 54% of output vs. 195 


80% to get the higher profit marging 


from medium-priced Commanders and 
Land Cruisers. “We are,” admitted 
Vance, “relatively small. But we have 
one intangible asset greater than the 
competition—the goodwill built up in 
100 years of operation.” 

To his dealers, who were more in- 
terested in Studebaker’s tangible assets, 
Vance showed a restyled body (see 
cut) which was closer to GM’s experi- 
mental road-hugging pancake, Le 
Sabre, than any of GM’s own stock 
models. Designed by smoothly-tailored 
Raymond Loewy, whose 1946 “goldfish 
bowl” started Stude on its seven fat 
postwar years, the 1953 pretty iron is 
clearly intended to raise motorists’ eye- 
brows, make history repeat itself. 

But since 1946 history and _ horse- 
power (see box, opposite page) had 


undergone some changes. The new. 


Champion’s 85 horsepower was. well 
under Ford’s 110, Chevrolet’s 108 or 
Plymouth’s 100. At $20.82 per horse- 
power, Stude was no muscular bargain 
next to the Big Three’s $15.92, $15.87 
and $18.22. In the lower-medium-price 
group also, Vance’s V-8 Commander 
rated near the bottom in raw git-up- 
and-go. If, as the Cadillac-Lincoln- 
Chrysler - Buick - Olds - DeSoto- Dodge 
horse race suggests, the public is as 
interested in, a bonnet’s contents as its 
shape, Stude’s skin-deep beauty might 
not sweep buyers off their feet. 

Still, as word of the birthday car 
seeped from the Waldorf to Wall 
Street, SU common broke 40 for the 
first time since 1930. And sandy-haired, 
energetic sales VP Ken Elliott, who has 
been making South Bend forget the 
departed Paul Hoffman, wasn't wor- 
ried. “The horsepower race is strictly 
among the big boats. It won't affect our 
market—not this year, at least.” For 
Vance, Elliott & Co. the question ap- 
parently was not “whether” mass fol- 
lows class, but “how quickly?” 


“Where are we headin?” “I’m not certain” 
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CRAZY OVER 
HORSEPOWER? 


Was THE car-buying public going crazy 
for power? The final answer would not 
be in until controls were out and 1953 
sales figures totted up. But as New 
Yorkers queued around the Waldorf- 
Astoria to get a look at General Motors’ 
Motorama, they could deduce for them- 
selves that the answer was “yes.” 

Giant GM, whose market research 
department was the industry’s first and 
is still, probably, its best, lifted brake 
horsepower on eight of its nine basic 
series (exception: the Pontiac Eight). 
For the nine lines, the average power 
increase was a substantial 15.6 h.p. At 
the same time, despite the expenditure 
of $300 million on dies, jigs and fix- 
tures for 1953 models, Big Motor failed 
to change its body styles in any radical 
way. Partly to compensate for this, 
partly to guide future body changes, 
GM exhibited custom-made “cars of the 
future” along with each of its five stock 
makes. But even in the Starfires and 
XP-300s the accent was partly on horse- 
power. Chevrolet’s futuristic Corvette 
-which might actually get into produc- 
tion later this year—boasts a 160-horse- 
power version of the standard six. 

Eight blocks down Lexington Avenue 
in the Chrysler Building, the word was 
a little different. At Chrysler's display 
there was plenty of horsepower for sale, 
too (Chrysler 180, DeSoto 160, Dodge 
140). But Sales VP Abram vanderZee— 
whose Chrysler FirePower V-8 began 
the horsepower jag two years ago— 
denied participation in any race. Chrys- 
ler's race, said Van, is toward “greater 
car performance,” with which “horse- 
power, as such, should not be con- 
fused.” 

But whatever Chrysler’s ultimate in- 
tent, one of its show cars sported a 
souped-up FirePower with a 404-horse 
pull. And the new stock Dodge V-8 
showed the greatest horsepower in- 
crease in the low-medium price bracket 
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CHEV ROLET’S CORVETTE: in 1958, a 160-horsepower Chevvy? 


—37 extra horses for a total of 140. And 
to offer the extra horses at no extra 
charge the Dodge, which is Chrysler’s 
closest challenge to its GM opposite 
number in any price class, sacrificed 
4% inches of wheelbase. 

Apparently, Dodges of recent years 
have carried too much weight and too 
little muscle to overhaul Pontiac in the 
market—although as late as last August 
Dodge sales were neck-and-neck with 
those of GM’s Silver Streaker. This year 
Dodge has taken the lead over Pontiac 
in horsepower-to-weight ratio, and the 
battle between the two will go far to 
test power-consciousness in the lower 
reaches of the auto market. Pontiac has 
kept its Eight at 122 h.p., has boosted 
that of its Six moderately, from 100 to 
115. At the same time the GM entry 
has lengthened wheelbase; its twin 
series outstretch Dodge’s V-8 and Six 
122 to 119. 

Last year’s production figures gave 
Pontiac 6.3% of the passenger car total 
and Dodge 6%. Pontiac held 6.2% in 
1946, has maintained about that share 
ever since. Dodge was up to 7.5% in 
1946, tumbled to 4.7% in 1950 (year 
of the Chrysler strike) and has béen on 
the upgrade since. 

For the first three weeks of January 
Dodge outproduced Pontiac 16 to 15 
(last year for that period the two were 
virtually tied). But it was still too early 
to tell how much business was being 
“bought,” i.e., how much dealer-dis- 
counting was needed to translate pro- 
duction into sales. It seemed likely, 
though, that the hot-rod philosophy of 
America’s teen-agers was creeping up 
on their parents. And it was no secret 
in the industry that makers who had 
not boosted horsepower in 1953 would 
so do in 1954, 


BANKS ROLLING 


Bic BANK stockholder meetings are 
much like scenes with big bank money- 
changers: perfunctory and dull. Last 
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HORSE RACE 
$3,000 and up: Betis 
Lincoln (205 hp.)......... $17.01 
Buick Roadmaster (188).... 17.31 
Cadiliso (210) 2... ccewes 17.46 
Paeeera (180). i... cceces 17.96 
Chrysler V-8 (180)....... , 18.70 
$2,500-$3,000: 
Packard Clipper (160)..... $16.18 
Olid 06.26... ci sees 16.69 
DeSoto V-8 (160)......... 17.12 
Hudson Hornet (145)...... 19.13 
Nash Ambassador (120).... 21.31 
Clnyeler © (110)... . 2. cvs 21.65 
$2,000-$2,500: 
Olds 88 (150)............ $15.31 
Dodge V-8 (140)......... 16.76 
Buick Special (130)....... 16.99 
Pontiac § (123)..........«<% 16.94 
Mercury (125) .........<- 17.84 
Studebaker Commander 

OR i a6 evesisseceaen 18.48 
Dodge 6 (103)............ 20.10 
Hudson Wasp (112)....... 20.67 
Mates (EIR issn es Fe taens 21.11 
DeSoto 6 (116). «2.4.06 21.17 
Nash Statesman (100)...... 21,78 
Under $2,500: 
Chevrolet (108) .......... $15.37 
Ford V-8 (110)........... 15.92 
mee G (1G0) 2 i evicd 16.58 
Pontiac 6 (115)........... 17.32 
Plymouth (100) .......... 18.22 
Studebaker Champion (85). 20.82 
Be eee 21.79 
ye ta ee ener ie rer oe 22.16 


Average, 30 models 

SRE ces Nc oceeeel 18.54- 
(Base price for calculatjons is 4- 
door sedan in each make, without 
optional extras) 


Company averages: 
General Motors ........... 
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1943 44 45 46 47 


48 49 50 51 52 


IN TEN YEARS BANK DEPOSITS AND 
RESOURCES HAVE GONE UP... 
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1943 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 
- «+ SO HAVE TAXES AND THE COST 


OF DOING BUSINESS ... 
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r. NET OPERATING INCOME 
1943. 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 





- « « BUT NOT ENOUGH TO TURN 
DOWN OPERATING INCOME OR NET 


(Combined data for Bank of America, National City, Chase, Guaranty Trust, Chemical Bank and Manufacturers Trust) 


month, while bank stocks strengthened 
to the cue of glowing year-end reports, 
Manhattan’s biggest National City Bank 
entertained some mudslinging share- 
holders who started a family spat. 

Instigators were minor stockholders 
Lewis D. and John J. Gilbert, self- 
appointed thorns in managements’ sides 
who upset more corporate digestions 
annually than do annual-meeting sand- 
wiches. Small holders of hundreds of 
issues, the brothers make a full-time job 
of needling executives, urge more gen- 
erous payout, carp on faulty stockholder 
relations. (“We live,” says John, “on 
dividends and interest just like every- 
one else.”) At NCB, New Yorker Lewis 
blatantly objected to (1) the bank’s 
bare-boned annual report; (2) the 
terms of a proposed employee profit 
sharing plan; (3) low dividends. 

In his one formal bid to outvote man- 
agement, Gilbert tried to amend the 
employee plan—aimed at incentive pay 
whenever earnings exceed 5% of capital 
funds—by limiting the amount any in- 
dividual could receive, provide for 


stockholder review of the plan every . 


five years, curb profit-sharing when no 
dividends are paid. Brought to ballot, 
Gilbert's resolutions flopped 1,715 to 
5,500,000. 

Presiding over. this rhubarb was $6.1 
billion NCB’s new chairman Howard C. 
Sheperd, successor to William Gage 
Brady, retired. To harden Sheperd to 
his high-placed hot seat, one stock- 
holder snarled that Brady “has vetoed 
every proposed increase in dividends 
during his time in office.” Angered, the 
bald, beetle-bowed chairman hollered: 
“Not for one minute.” He read the 
firm’s 1948-1952 dividend history, 


showed it up from $1.60 to $2. But 
despite the rise, and a 10% stock divi- 
dend in 1951, NCB’s cash payout per- 
centage is all but unchanged in six 
years; 46.1% in 1948, 49.31% in 1949, 
49.88% last year. In the same period, 
neighboring $3.1 billion Guaranty 
Trust, for example, mailed out 73% of 
earnings. 

Although Lewis Gilbert had no beef 
against a planned 1-for-24 stock divi- 
dend, he griped: “Whenever things get 
good, management can think up plenty 
of ways to share profits other than by 
paying more to owners.” 





NATIONAL CITY’S SHEPERD: 
his flock was content 
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For Sheperd and most other money- 
men, things were good. Total resources 
and deposits were well up (see charts). 
Even net was healthier, in the teeth 
of higher taxes and costs. In his first 
annual report, Sheperd ticked off $28.7 
million or $4.01 a share in net operat- 
ing earnings, up 138% over 1951’s $3.59 
per share. Income taxes inched up 
$1.82 million. NCB found itself one of 
just two major New York banks slapped 
with excess profits tax which Sheperd 
says “is unfair, encourages wasteful 
operation and discourages enterprise.” 
His bill: about $500,000. 

The other EPTaxed institution is $5.7 
billion Chase National with net up to 
$25.8 million out of $113.8 million 
gross operating income, 1.92% of total 
assets. For 1951, Chase eked out 1.72% 
before taxes and other costs, netted 
$2.88 a share. Per share earnings for 
other biggies: Guaranty Trust, $23.93 
vs. $17.57; $2.9 billion Manufacturers 
Trust, $5.31 vs. $4.96; $2 billion Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust, $3.96 vs. $3.33. 

On the West Coast, giant Bank of 
America was given a plug by far 
smaller Western Air~ Lines (assets, 
$13.8 million) when President Tertll 
C. Drinkwater’s crew touted the titan 
on Western timetables. It “calls atten- 
tion,” gushed a blurber, “to the magn! 
tude of the Bank of America organiza- 
tion and notes that its widespread oper 
ations are linked by direct air service. 

Speaking for himself, new President 
Carl F. Wente (see Forses, October 
15, 1952, p. 26) counted B. of A. r& 
sources at a staggering $8.2 billion, uP 
from $7.5 billion. Deposits alone totaled 
$7.49 billion. From this incredible 
bundle, Wente’s sunburnt staff wrested 


Forbes. 
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$103.2 million before taxes, compared 
with $96.79 million the year before. 
Operating net (after $10 million loss 
reserve) hit $2.10 a share, off slightly 
from 1951’s $2.12. “The rate of gain in 
savings,” spouted Wente, “was about 
50% above the national average, and in 
demand deposits was about double the 
national rate.” 

To explain NCB’s improved per- 
formance, Sheperd can point to a big- 
ger loan volume and higher interest 
rates—conditions good for bankers but 
tough on other businessmen. Average 
rate from loans was 3.89%, 3.18% in 


1951. From Governments, NCB col- — 


lected an average 1.70%, well above 
1951’s 1.56%. 

Whatever the overall cause, Wall 
Streeters went for bank stocks as earn- 
ings news broke. Chemical tacked on 
1% points; Chase, 1%; NCB, a point. All 
three smashed to new 1952-1953 rec- 
ords. Big buyers, said the pundits, were 
speculators. 

As lifelong banker Sheperd, 58, 
stepped into this rosy picture, he re- 
placed both Brady ahd former Execu- 
tive Committee Chairman W. Randolph 
Burgess. Perhaps the most impressive 
banker in Manhattan, tall, capable Bur- 
gess tripped to Washington last month, 
will help Treasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey (see Sidelines, p. 3) man- 
age the national debt. Sheperd never 
worked for anyone but NCB. Out of 
DePauw University in 1916, he began 
as a trainee, made president by 1948. 

For his old job, directors picked a 
financier with a familiar name. Having 
chosen his parents with care, James S. 
Rockefeller was always likely to. suc- 
ceed. A Yaleman and grandnephew of 
the late John D. Rockefeller, he went to 
National City in 19380, took time to 
become a Lieutenant Colonel in War II, 
graduated to executive VP last fall. He 
is a grey-fringed, baldpated 50. 

Sheperd & Co. expect this year’s 
earnings will equal 1952’s. Gloats John 
Gilbert: “we always have more fire- 
works from National than from any 
other bank.” His parting stab: “With 
new blood, there’s a good chance of 
the bank becoming more progressive.” 


ON THE PHONE 


For any coupon-clipping widows and 
orphans worrying last month, President 
Cleo F. Craig proved American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph’s gilt-edged reputa- 





BELL ON N. Y.-CHICAGO PHONE, 
1892: the costs climb geometrically 


tion is still true blue. In a year-end esti- 
mate, he figured 1952’s $9 dividend— 
paid since 1922—had been earned with 
pennies to spare. 

From the Bell System, the $12 bil- 
lion empire’s working arm, Craig col- 
lected $368.2 as AT&T’s share of 
$411.9 million net, added $47.38 mil- 
lion from parent operations. Bell's gross 
topped $3.99 billion. Boiled down to 
$10.09 per AT&T share, vs. $10.54 on 
fewer shares in 1951, net covered the 
lush (89.24%) payout and left $1.09 
for re-investment. Reports in the last 
decade have not always been quite so 
rosy. 

Although the world’s biggest private 
enterprise is praised by Streeters as the 
most stable, its dividend coverage in 
the past has sometimes been squeaky. 
In 1948, payout took 99.97% of earn- 
ings, was mailed but not earned in 
1944, 1945, or 1947. The reason: tele- 
phone economics. In most industries, 
é.g., auto-making, unit costs fall as 
volume rises. But in telephoning the 
opposite is true. As phones increase 
arithmetically, costs climb by geometric 














February 1, 1953 


Gross Costs 
Phones in Income Per Phone Net Per % of Net 
Service Per Phone (Incl. Taxes) Phone to Gross 
1948 21,246,629 $77.57 $68.93 $8.64 11.13 
1952 $4,400,000 —‘ $101.49 $89.63 $11.86 11.69 
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progression. Where there are two 
phones, for example, there are only two 
possible connections. With three, there 
are six; with four, 12, and so on up. 
As more instruments are installed, the 
number of possible contacts which 
must be provided are almost infinite. 


Regulated as a public utility, AT&T 
cannot boost rates as costs. increase, 
must apply to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, wait six months to a 
year or more while hearings and inves- 
tigations are held. In a period of rising 
demand, the company is caught be- 
tween galloping costs per unit and in- 
flexible rates — a condition currently 
aggravated by inflated wages and ma- 
terial tabs. Despite this phenomenon, 
AT&T upped the number of phones in 
use 30% in ten years with only moderate 
rate hikes, kept the 1943 and 1952 
relationship between net and gross all 
but unchanged (see box). The trick is 
improved technology. Out of Bell Lab- 
oratories march a parade of near-magic 
gimmicks—coaxial cable, radio relays, 
electronic billing, transistors — all de- 
signed to cut costs, widen the spread 
between inadequate rates and mount- 
ing expenses, 

To pay for progress, phonemen 
amassed a debt involving $117.5. mil- 
lion in carrying charges for the Bell 
System alone. By marketing converti- 
ble debentures, most of which have al- 
ready been traded for common stock, 
Craig clipped interest charges to 22.2% 
of Bell’s post-tax income last year com- 
pared with 23.6% the year before. But 
average number of shares outstanding 
(each of which expects $9 annually) 
was boosted from 32,680,851 in 1951 
to 37,268,611 in 1952. As the switch 
from debt to equity capitalization 
shrunk the legal burden of interest 
charges, it swelled the moral obligation 
of traditonal dividends. 


As costs spiral and payout burdens get 
heavier, even laboratory. voodoo cannot 
ease AT&T from its. delicate teeter- 
board outlook. A number of bugaboos 
are with phonemen to stay: (1) Both 
Craig and the FCC are aware that if 
rates climb too high, they can be self- 
defeating. Subscribers will use phones 
less, give AT&T too little income to 
meet current bills and payout. (2) 
Dropoff in business activity could mean 
less telephoning, leave branches with 
costly, unpaid-for equipment for which 
there would be no need. In any re- 
cession, it is likely income will tumble 
faster than costs. (3) There is always 
a chance demand for increased service 
will outrun technology, kill the goliath 
with unwanted growth. If all or any of 
these haunts take shape, Craig’s 1,000,- 
000 plus blue chip holders could some 
day face the blue prospect of more 
realistic divdends. 








PAPER MONEY 


WHILE Most vacationers headed South 
last month to get away from work, St. 
Regis Paper Company labored its new- 
est mill into action at Jacksonville, 
Florida. Last big project on President 
Roy K. Ferguson's current expansion 
list, the layout will spew out 100,000 
tons of paper and board, up annual 
kraft output to 560,000 tons. Looking 
ahead (“the whole year looks good”), 
Executive VP Edward R. Gay plans “to 
run the new mill at full capacity.” 
With estimated earnings at $2.30 a 
share for 1952, down from 1951's 
$3.11, tall, active Ferguson expects bet- 
ter results this year. While most busi- 
nessmen gird for a letdown this fall, the 
president picks “the second or third 
quarter of 1954 for an adjustment.” 
New facilities, which should bring in 
$3.25 a share in the next 12 months, 
have also tamped down St. Regis break- 





ST. REGIS’ FERGUSON: DRY END OF PAPER MACHINE: 


year’ before. Sales, nicked by “rising 
costs,” “the first lull in demand since 
Korea” and a fourth-quarter strike, hit 
$108.9 million vs. $116.4 million. Set- 
backs whittled Luke’s pretax profits 
from 20.5% to 15.5%. 

Quick to turn slow demand to ad- 
vantage, Luke “used the market lull to 
catch up on deferred maintenance and 
to schedule paper machine moderniza- 
tion. This work . . . should make an im- 
portant future contribution.” 


TIME FOR A CHANGE 


AttHoucH Ike Eisenhower had taken 
over the White House, some govern- 
ment bureaus were not yet apprised of 
the need for economy. Last week the 
Superintendent of Documents direct- 
mailed an advertisement for some of 
the U. S. Government's: recent pub- 
lished works. Among the announced 
titles: 





with capital improvements finished, would net be dtier or drippier? 


even point to where Ferguson can make 
money at 75% of capacity or lower. In 
addition, rapid amortization will add 
$10.5 to $12 million to the company’s 
cash account. With most capital out- 
lays behind him, the executive hopes 
bigger earnings and more ready money 
will mean bigger dividends. But no ac- 
tion will be taken, says he, until after 
the first half when the company will 
have a better idea of what earnings 
will be. 

In the same week, from the Park 
Avenue skyscraper West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company shares with St. 
Regis, President David L. Luke, Jr., 
gave no hint of fatter payout. Having 
trained owners to skimpy nibbles at 
sleek earnings, Luke dished up 40.5% 
last year, slightly bettered 1951’s 37%. 
Ten-year dividends averaged 38%. 

In his annual report up to October 
$1, 1952, WVaCo'’s topman tabled 
$9.89 per share, off from $10.80 the 


© ABC’s of Mending (23 pages, 
10c): “A tiny hole can make a garment 
.. - practically useless. ... Every house- 
wife needs this valuable handbook. 

© Polluted Water is Almost as Bad 
as No Water (poster, 25c). 

® Soviet Atomic Espionage (222 
pages, 50c): “. . . jam-packed with in- 
teresting facts about the men who par- 
ticipated in the thefts of America’s 
most guarded secret.” 

® Growing into Democracy (55 
pages, 35c). 

© Washington—Present and Future 
(48 pages, $1.50): . carefull 
thought-out plans for Washington's 
growth... .” 

Doubtless with its own plans for 
democratic growth in mind, the Print- 
ing Office ended its blurb with this 
bold-type notation: “Because of increas- 
ing printing costs, prices are subject to 
change without notice.” 
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LYON’S LONG SHOT 


Last WEEK, after announcing distriby. 
tion of Philip Morris’ new king-sized 
cigaret, Chairman Alfred Lyon was 
asked whether his company’s Dunhill 
king would henceforth take a back seat, 
Lyon’s answer was another question; 
“Does GM cut Cadillac advertising 
merely because Buicks are doing well?” 

In his silky, British-accented way, 
Lyon put his finger on the great 
two years have made in the cigaret 
business. The one-brand company ig a 
thing of the past. 

Philip Morris has been late in reach. 
ing this conclusion. Except for rela- 
tively unplugged minor brands like 
Marlboro, English Ovals, Spud and 
Dunhill, Philip Morris the company was 
very little more than Philip* Morris the 
brand until last fall. At that time the 
industry's king-sized brands were con- 
firming their early promise, had boosted 
their share of the market from 12% at 
1951’s end to 18%. One of them, Amer. 
ican Tobacco’s Pall Mall, had actually 
edged the standard Philip Morris out 
of its No. 4 position. Lyon—who now 
thinks kingsizers will sell 50% of all 
smokes by 1958—pulled out the ad 


== stops on his repackaged Dunhill. 


Dunhill has so far been no more a 
ball of fire than Liggett’s Fatima, Loril- 
lard’s Embassy or Reynolds’ Cavalier— 
all of which had been given similarly 


- expensive debuts as kingsizers. Further- 


more, the royalties payable to Alfred 
Dunhill, Ltd., for use of its name did 


, not help the profit statements of Alfred 


Lyon. Pretax profit for the three quar- 
ters ending December 31, 1952, ran 
only 7.2% on sales vs. 9.8% in the 1951 
period. (Net: $2.91 vs. $3.87). 

As a consequence Philip Morris com- 
mon did not share the stock market 
buoyancy of the more General Motorish 
cigaret issues. Liggett & Myers (stand- 
ard Chesterfield, long Chesterfield, Fa- 
tima) was up 10 points since Ike’s elec- 
tion, to 78%. American Tobacco Cam 
Strike, Pall Mall, Herbert Tareyton 
was up 10 dollars to 69. Little Lorillard 
(Old Gold, Kent, Embassy) had put on 
4 points, was selling at 26. Meanwhile 
MO bounced around at 48, its median 
quote for the last year or so. 

Since the attenuated Philip Morris 
will yield PM 82c more per thousand 
than its standard, Lyon’s dollar profit 
may perk up—as did Liggett’s after it 
introduced king Chesterfields last June. 
But there is a difference: Liggetts 
longie was a “first,” against which 
Lyon’s long shot will have to compete. 
American, whose Pall Mall and Herbert 
Tareyton sell 75% of the 85-millimeter 
market, might eventually add a long 
Lucky as well; and Reynolds, purvey- 
ors of top brand Camel, is rumored to 
be preparing a filtered king, “Winston. 


Forbes 
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NEW IDEAS 











Magicarpet 


With snow, -slush, and ice now 
around the corner, timely word has 
come of a new, portable traction tread, 
designed for those untimely emergen- 


cies when your car gets stuck in mud, 
sand, snow or ice. Made of flexible 
steel mesh, light and tough, measuring 
8” by 27”, magicarpet is said to give 
your car traction sufficient to pull out 
of any mess. Works by simply placing 
one tread each in front of rear wheels 
if moving forward, behind if moving 
in reverse (Hayes Products, 800 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill.). 


Binder 


A new self-binder for all wire- 


stitched printed matter consists of a 
folder with two flexible metal strips that 


slip through staples of each pamphlet 
and into slots in back cover. Comes in 
all sizes with color and imprint to suit 
individual need (Mooreslip, Ltd., 50 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y.). 


Multi-Purpose Irrigator 


This sprinkler weighs one pound, 
consists of a double, plastic hose inter- 
mittently perforated, able to spray an 
area 12 feet wide. Can be used as 
soaker by merely turning over, and 
can sprinkle with discrimination. An 





ordinary clothespin will close tubing 
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off anywhere to give sprinkler cover- 
age where required. Comes with brass 
connector, in 20- and 50-foot lengths 
(Andrews Sprinklers, 6612 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif.). 


Recap 


“More zest in the rest” is the claim 
for this new bottle opener and sealer. 
Bottles opened and recapped with the 





Trinco Recap, says manufacturer, ‘will 
indefinitely retain sparkle, zest and 
flavor of carbonated beverage. (Trinco 
Industries, Div. of Trindle Products, 
Ltd., 17 East 23d St., Chicago 16, Ill.). 


Tele Vue. Tower 


For TVers there’s news in the form 
of a tower that will do away with 
homely roof-top installations and will 
make video available to fringe-area 
residents. Made of welded aircraft- 
type tubing, and weighing only 60 
pounds, it can be installed (claims 
manufacturer) by one man in a few 
minutes. Tower. telescopes from a 





— 


height of 40 to 20 feet, can be lowered 


at will if the weather dictates, using 
crank at ground level. May be used 
with any > antenna and with or 
without guy wires (Tele-Vue Towers, 
Inc., 701-49th St., S., St. Petersburg, 
Fla.). 
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Ome my ial 
COFFEE 


in your home town 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc., manu- 
facturer of the world’s most com- 
plete line of automatic coffee dis- 
pensing equipment can offer this 
unusual opportunity fo profit by 
the tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’s favorite beverage. Dispensers 
for factories, offices, stores, gas 
stations, hotels, restaurants, etc. 
Distributor sells, services or leases 
equipment—sells Kwik-Kafé Cof- 
== fee and supplies. 

Key Territories still available 
ior franchise include San 


Francisco, Atlanta, Williams- 
. port. Write for full details. 





















CATALOG- 
BROCHURE 


Send for free 20- 
page catalog-bro- 
chure, which tells the 
Rudd-Melikian story. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, Inc. 
Dept. F., 1949 N. Howard Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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POMONA COLLEGE | 


203-F Sumner Hall 
Claremont, California oF 














HANDSOME RETURNS 


in Mail Order. Start on a shoe string 
and earn a substantial income. Details, 
ideas, know-how in “HOW TO START 
YOUR OWN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS.” 
—PRINTERS’ INK: “A Well Organized, 
Compact and Practical Guide.” — KIP- 
LINGER’S MAGAZINE: “.. . presents a 
made to order opportunity to the oz 
but resourceful person... FORB 
MAGAZINE: “. . . Shows how to start 
with . a — oueew. Fete 
nm efun e. 
STRAVON PUBL., Bept. - =702 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 19 


























Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 12 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 21 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


2514 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series; 

3014 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

The above dividends are 
payable February 28, 1953, to 
stockholders of record Febru- 
ary 5, 1953. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
office in Los Angeles, Febru- 
ary 28, 1953. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
January 16, 1953 








ae 
SINCLAIR 





OIL 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock Dividend No.89 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil 
Corporation on January 8, 1953 de- 
clared from the Earned Surplus of the 
Corporation a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of sixty-five cents ($.65) per 
share on the Common Stock, payable 
by check on March 13, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on February 13, 1953. 

P. C. SPENCER 

President 




















THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Cemmon Stock 
No. 74, 20¢ per share 
payable on February 14, 1953, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1953. 
Dare Parker 


January 8, 1953 Secretary 




















Burroughs 


212th 
CoNSECUTIVE CasH DivipEND 


A dividend of twenty cents ($.20) 
a share has been declared upon 
the stock of BuRRouGHs ADDING 
MacHINE Company, payable Mar. 
10, 1953, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business, Feb. 13, 
1953. 
SHELDON F. HA Lt, 

Vice President and Secretary 

Detroit, Michigan, 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Quarterly Dividend 


A f. quecterty dividend of 50c per share 

has been di on the Common and 
New Class B Common stocks of the 
Company, payable March 5, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
——— February 13, 1953. 


Wiunston-Sacem, N. C. 
January 8, 1953 


W. J. Conran; 
- Secretary 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, Inc. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting held October 
30, 1952, the Board of Direc- 
tors declared a stock dividend 
at the rate of one-tenth of a 
share of Common Stock for 
each share of Common Stock 
held of record on December 
15, 1952. 

The stock dividend was 
payable on January 15, 1953. 
Stockholders who have not 
received this stock dividend, 
please write George H. Clay, 
Secretary, Trans World 
Airlines, 10 Richards Road, 
Kansas City, Missouri, advis- 
ing him of this fact and giving 
your correct address. 

















BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
DIVIDEND No. 237 
RESOLVED, That 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 


&@ quarterly dividend of $.20 








CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIvIpEND No. 20 


T wx BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of Sixty- 
Twoand One-Half Cents (621/2¢) 
per share on the capital stock of 
the Company, payable on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
January 15, 1953. 

R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
January 6, 1953 
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per share be declared to stockholders of record as 
of the ret | of ace February 6, 1953, to be paid 
on March 10, 


January 12, 1953 
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January 5, 1953. 
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JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, 








Treasurer 


























COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held January 8, 
1953, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06%4 per share 
on the $4.25 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of the com- 
pany, payable February 16, 
1953, to stockholders of rec- 
ord February 2, 1953. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 











CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twenty-Fifth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the Capital Stock of the 
Company will be paid March 10, 1953 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 16, 1953. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Treasurer 
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SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 56 


A dividend of 35, cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable March 13, 
1953 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on March 2, 1953. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary. 
Dated: January 16, 1953. 
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- THE FORBES INDEX 


"Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 
five factors: 


1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 


. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 
tural employment): 


3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average : ~ 


- weekly hours in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 
store sales) 
. 5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 
141 key centers) 


- Factors 1, 2 and 3 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100) and for seasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
- ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 
revision. * 
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FORECAST 





Tals MONTH the grid on which ForBeEs 
plots its index to business activity 
(ebove) is extended upward to accom- 
modate the rising curve. This week- 
by-week index is a composite of five 
factors: production, employment, hours 
worked, sales and bank debits. In as- 
essing the power of the economy to 
dimb above its present high ground— 
l% above the 1947-1949 level—we 
night well begin by asking what has 
spurred business activity from 110 six 
nonths ago to 117 today. 

The answer, very clearly, is produc-. 
tion, whose index has gained 20 points 
ince last August. Even if all the other 
components had remained constant, the 
increase in this phase of activity would 
have dragged the general index up by 
‘full 4 points. Compared with the 19% 
tse in production, the other compo- 
tents gained very conservatively: bank 
tebits were up 4% in the six months; 
ea employment and hours worked 
up 


Behind the gain in production is the 
‘imple fact of federal military pur- 


Bey 


chases. These were being effected at an 
annual rate of $55 billion two quarters 
ago (vs. $27 million six quarters ago). 
Thus defense production alone accounts 
for a full 15% of gross national product, 
expected to run about $360 billion for 
1952. The Forses index, by the way, 
was designed as a substitute for G.N.P. 
but without that figure’s time lag. 

It is significant, I believe, that the 
present peak of business activity is not 
tied to a wave of confidence, as is the 
present peak in stock market prices. If 
popular confidence were the sustaining 
factor, we should expect sales to have 
gained more than 4 points since last 
August; and hours worked might be up 
more than 8 points also. 

In this light, last week’s remarks by 
Harlow Curtice, acting president of 
General Motors, must be taken with a 
wait-and-see reservation. Mr. Curtice 
expects GM sales to rise from $7.5 to 
$9 billion this year. Since GM is almost 
half the nation’s auto industry, which 
in turn accounts for about a fifth of all 
consumer sales, Curtice’s prediction im- 

























































plies an all-around buck-up in buying 
and selling quite apart from direct mili- 
tary purchases. 

Some correct facts of economic life 
argue against any major consumer pick- 
up. On March 15 Federal income taxes 
will exert their heaviest pressure on in- 
dividuals since War II% began. And 
last month’s increase of the Federal 
Reserve rediscount rate from 1%% to 2% 
—to be followed, undoubtedly, by a rise 
in the interest charges on prime com- 
mercial paper—will probably rein in the 
nation’s credit lines. On all levels, 
money promises to be tighter. 

The Curtice prediction of prosperity 
is based on rather generalized statistics, 
such as the increase of population since 
1940, suburbanization, increase in num- 
ber of households since 1940, and so 
forth. In the final analysis, however, 
this kind of comparison is a shaky basis 
for forecasting. Wall Streeters had been 
publishing analogous figures on securi- 
ties for two years without any effect on 
buy orders. It took the psychological 
lift of Eisenhower's election to touch 
off mass action. The question of greater 
business prosperity, then, depends on 
whether a similar surge of confidence 
in the future will suffuse the buyers of 
everyday goods. ; 
—Rosert K. HEIMANN 








‘Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 


100) 


Dec. ’51 Jan. Feb. March April May June 
Production 117.8 119.3 128.6 118.9 116. . 
109.5 105.5 ‘ 1 





Aug. Oct. Nov. ’52 











DIVIDENDS 
FOR SALE! 


. . . but our brand new booklet about 
them is free. 

In it we've listed 660 common stocks 
that have paid dividends each year for at 
least 20 years . . . most of them for closer 
to 50—and some for more than a century! 

Naturally, these dividends vary .. . 
range from a little less than 1% all the 
way up to 1414%. But on the average, 
you could expect at least 512% on money 
invested in these securities at today’s 
prices and dividends. 

Of course, continuous dividends don’t 
necessarily guarantee a good investment. 
But they do demonstrate the comparative 
strength of these 660 companies through 
war and peace, good times and bad. 

If you'd like this list of 660 stocks with 
recent prices and yields, just ask for our 
booklet called “DIVIDENDS.” 

And if you’d like our help in deciding 
which are the best in your situation, just 
ask for that, too. There’s no charge for 
either. Simply address— 


Department SD-2 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 











Bull or Bear Market 


Investment experts are predicting both 
Bull and Bear Markets for 1953. Don’t 
Guess. Why not investigate Curtiss 
Dahl’s book, “Consistent Profits in the 
Stock Market,” which presents a pro- 
cedure that does not try to forecast the 
market but follows the market as the 
price pattern ‘unfolds? Write for de- 
scriptive literature. Tri-State Offset 
Company, 817 Main Street, Dept. F., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Six stocks with possibilities 


Because of the sharp advances which 
have taken place in many stocks since 
election day, caution is advisable in 
making new purchases. 

In my opinion, the following stocks 
are selling at attractive levels and I 
think are good purchases for those with 
patience: 

I desire to call special attention to 
what I consider an excellent investment 
opportunity, the stock of the Broad 
Street Trust Company, Philadelphia. 
This is a comparatively small bank but 
it has been growing consistently. The 
stock is now around 62 and pays an 
annual dividend of $3 per share. At the 
close of 1952, deposits were $75,- 
223,000; book value was around $79 
a share. Earnings during the last four 
years have averaged better than $8 a 
share. For the year ending Dec. 31, 
1952 earnings amounted to $10.87 a 
share. The bank caters to the average- 
type of businessman. It seems to me 
this stock is entitled to sell for at least 
ten times its earnings per share. With 
this in mind, plus the continued growth 
factor as well as rising interest rates, 
I believe extraordinary possibilities for 
appreciation in the stock exists. There 
are only 72,500 shares outstanding, so 
that care must be exercised when buy- 
ing it. 

Great Northern Railway Preferred 
(there is no common stock), now 
around 55, yields 7.3% on its $4 divi- 
dend. This road runs from Duluth and 
St. Paul to Seattle, etc. Together with 
Northern Pacific (each owns 830,000 
shares, or almost 49%), it controls Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. The 
company is ably financed and has been 











Whether you are in a cash position, 
semi-invested, or fully invested, our 
weekly bulletin service will show you 
the way to PROFITS IN 1953. 

You too can profit this year, as our sub- 
scribers have profited for many years. 
Here, in brief, is what “Barbour’s Dow 
Theory Service” will do for you. 


Subscribe to “Barbour’s Dow Theory 
Service” today For Profits In 1953 
ONE YEAR $50 3 MONTHS $15 


As a new subscriber, you will receive our 


fact-filled INTRODUCTORY FOLDER 


BARBOUR’S Dow Theory Service, Inc. 


1. INSTRUCT YOU TO ACT when 
it is important to do so, either to in- 
crease your investments, or to realize 
your profits. 


2. ANALYZE and INTERPRET the 
market for you, and point out the im- 
portant, in contrast to the insignificant, 
moves. 


3. Enable you to develop a BAL- 
ANCED and SOUND INVESTMENT 
PHILOSOPHY that will give you con- 
fidence, and result in profit and satis- 
faction. 


4 RECOMMEND GOOD QUALITY 


GROWTH STOCKS when they are 
under-priced. 


you 


5. Urge 3 to SELL GROSSLY 
OVERPRICED SECURITIES. 


6. Set forth a SELLING PROGRAM, 
which will enable you to PROTECT 
YOUR CAPITAL, when the top of this 
bull market is indicated. 


105 W. Adams Street 
Dept. A—Chicago 3, III. 
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conservatively managed. Since 1929, 
funded debt has been reduced from 
$366 million to around $275 million, 
with fixed charges down from around 
$19 million to about $8 million. Book 
value is around $180 per share. From 
1941 to 1952, earnings totaled $97.70 
(not including undistributed earnings 
of Burlington), of which dividends 
amounted to $36, so that $61.70 per 
share was put back into the property, 
Earnings for 1952 are estimated at 
around $9 per share, including equity 
in undistributed profits of Burlington. 
The stock has not done much for some 
time, particularly in the last two years, 
when most rail stocks have advanced 
considerably. I think there is a chance 
that the dividend might be increased to 
$5 within the next year, and that the 
stock might advance to around $70, In 
the meantime, I do not believe there is 
a great deal of risk attached to the 
stock. The road will benefit from in- 
creased activities in the Williston Basin. 
Gould-National Batteries, now around 
60, yields 5% on its $3 dividend. The 
company is one of the largest manufac- 
turers of storage batteries for the auto- 
mobile trade, industrial purposes and 
for farm lighting purposes. Trade names 
include “National,” “Gould” and “Vesta” 
brands. The greatest portion of auto- 
mobile batteries is sold to large retail 
distributors with whom the company 
has cost-plus agreements, including 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Westem 
Auto Supply and B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Earnings the last six years have aver- 
aged around $8 a share. There are onl 
337,000 shares of this stock. I thi 
there is a good chance of either an in- 
crease in the dividend or a stock split. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. is a 
large manufacturer of soap and other 
cleansing agents. Its products are well 
known throughout the country. The 
stock has been in a downtrend for the 
last two years, from 55 to 40, and it is 
now around 44, In the middle of 1951, 
the market price of fats and oils de 
clined sharply. Later in the year, the 
price of fats and oils declined further; 
inventories were written down to mal- 
ket value. Operating results were ad- 
versely affected by these events as well 
as by the further rise in tax rates and 
in other costs. It is believed that the 
worst in this connection has been seen. 
The stock is a good earner and divi- 
dend payer. In 1952, payments 
amounted to $2 a share plus 5% m 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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for Profitable 
1953 MARKET DECISIONS 


The New Issue of 
GRAPHIC STOCKS ©!" 


1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows—earnings— 
dividends—capitalizations—VOLUME on 
virtually every active stock listed on N. Y. 
Stock change and American Stock Ex- 
change covering 12 full years to Jan. 1, 
1953. 

Complete with DIVIDEND RECORDS 

for the full year of 1952 


SPECIAL SECTION ON m 
use of “Puts” and “Calls 
written by an expert 
Single copy (Spiral Bound) 

Yearly (6 Revised Issues) 


F. W. STEPHENS 








15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 








WHAT'S AHEAD? 


Ten reports a year by Edward R. Dewey 
(co-author Cycles — The Science of Prediction) 


Sent to persons who contribute 
$10 a year to 


Foundation for the Study of Cycles 
9 E. 77th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Also, as a “dividend,” a chart of various stock 
market cycles, projected to 1990. This projection, 
made in 1944, has worked amazingly well for eight 
years. You will want to see what it indicates for 
the future. Send $10 today. Ask for chart F. 
Money back in full if not deighted with first 
report and pro-rata anytime thereafter. 








We factually measure the effect of 
BUNING PNR 2146 PRESSURE 


Send $1 for latest Report 
covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


FREE LIST 


PAID ON 


- INSURED 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


by Insured Savings and Loan Associations. 
Each account 100% INSURED UP TO 
$10,000 by a Permanent Agency of the 
United States Government. For all types 
of Individual Accounts, Partnerships, Cor- 
porate Accounts, Pensions, Trusts, Estate 
Funds, etc. Our Services are FREE. 

Ask for Confidential Report #308 
INSURED ASSOCIATIONS 
DIVIDEND BUREAU 

B-9, 53 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 











MARKET OUTLOOK 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 





Technical probabilities 


THE END of the minor investment stam- 
pede that started October 23 was tech- 
nically indicated on Friday, January 16. 
After 51 trading sessions free from any 
positive reaction as reflected in breadth, 
the stampede received its first positive 
technical setback on Friday, January 9. 
A week later, after a total of 56 trading 
days, a second positive reaction indi- 
cated the possibility that the easy-going 
one-way uptrend had run its course. 
This meant that it was advisable to 
watch for a fayorable opportunity to 
reverse the constructive short-term trad- 
ing position that had been technically 
indicated at the beginning of October, 
1952. 

In the present situation the relative 
performance of breadth is unfavorable. 
This has been the case ever since Feb- 
ruary, 1951. During the 23 months 
since mid-February, 1951, the breadth 
index has shown a net advance of less 
than five points as compared with a net 
gain of 38 points in the industrial aver- 
age. In the 20 months from June, 1949 
to February, 1951, the breadth index 
advanced 62 points and the industrial 
average 94 points. 

The slowing down of the rate of gain 
in both breadth and price during the 
last 23 months is emphasized by the 
comparison with the figures for the pre- 
vious 20 months. Probably more. im- 
portant, however, is the fact that in the 
last 23 months the breadth index has 
shown a net gain of less than one point 
for each seven points in the industrial 
average, as compared with a gain of 


one point for each point and one-half 
gained by the industrial average from 
June, 1949 to February, 1951. 

This sharp decline in the relative 
rate of gain in breadth indicates that 
the market as a whole has not been 
doing as well as the industrial average 
during the last two years. Low-priced 
speculative stocks as a group have not 
done anywhere near as well as high- 
priced investment issues. As reflected in 
Standard & Poor’s index of low-price 
stocks at the recent recovery high of 
195, this group had cancelled only 30 
per cent of the decline from the Octo- 
ber, 1951 high at 235 to the 1952 low 
at 177. This low was four points under 
the lowest level for 1951. 

In view of the evidence of gradual 
decline in the number of groups able 
to keep up with the major advance and 
the superior forecasting of major de- 
clines during the past 25 years by the 
low-price index, I think there is justi- 
fication for thinking in terms of revers- 
ing the constructive trading position of 
the past three months. 

Technical probabilities favor a rally 
from the 284-286 range where the lows 
of the first two positive reactions of 
1953 were established. Odds based on 
past performances are 5 to 2 that the 
average will not exceed its 295 high 
on this rally and if it does it should not 
be by more than three or four points. 
Following any kind of rally from the 
284-286 support range, short-term trad- 
ing commitments should not be carried 
back below this range. 
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HOW 10 STEER YOUR INVESTMENTS THROUGH THE CROSS 
CURRENTS OF DECLINING EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS, TAX 
CHANGES AND NEW GOVERNMENT POLICIES DURING 1893 


rm Method of 
eisa Rational ! | 
sandal That Wili Stand Up ry 
This Torrent of Cross Curren 








What can you as an investor expect in 1953? A lower cost 
of living—shrinking profit margins for many P increas 
ing risk of business recession—mounting expenditures for arma- 
ments—lower corporation taxes—an end of price controls—a 
completely new Administration. 

These are among the conflicting influences and cross-currents 
that will alter the relative values of individual stocks in the 
critical year ahead. The bull market of 1949-52 has now, on 
the evidence of the impersonal Value Line Ratings, carried 
many of the market leaders into an area of general over- 
valuation. The effect of the developments noted above will be 
felt during the critical months ahead. Some high grade stocks 
are still undervalued but they are few in number. 

Have you sheltered your capital from the effect of these fore- 
shadowed developments in 1953, when the danger of capital loss 
will go hand in hand with opportunities for high income and 
exceptional profit for those who are prepared? Are you plan- 
aing your investments in 1953 so as to hold only those stocks 
thet are still undervalued even in today’s high market? Are you 
in a position to capitalize on the opportunities that may well 
present themselves again in 1953, as they did four years ago? 


How NEVER | Three Popular Misconceptions 
to Invest — That Could Waste Your Capital 








(1) Never invest in stocks “‘because there will be inflation.” 
Inflation does not put up prices of common stocks. During 8 
years of inflation in France following World War I, the franc 
depreciated from 20c in gold value to 4c and cost of living went 
up fivefold. Yet some stocks, notably railroads, moved sidewise; 
still others, notably utilities and chemicals, rose. In every case, 
the major trend of each stock group followed the major trend of 
earnings and dividends. The same experience could be cited in 
the U. S. between 1939 and 1950, for Climax Molybdenum which 
went down, Monsanto up, Reynolds Tobacco sidewise. 

(2) Never invest in a stock because you expect it to sell for 
“ten times earnings” or any other fixed number of times earn- 
ings. The price-earnings ratio varies with each stock. General 
Electric has always sold at a higher price earnings ratio than 
Sears, Roebuck. Furthermore, the price earnings ratio of each 
stock varies at different levels of earning power. For example, 
U.S. Steel, earning $20 a share, was too high in 1929 at ten 
times earnings. Yet U. S. Steel, earniag $1.00 a share during 
# 12-month period in 1934, was too low et thirty times earnings. 

(3) Never buy and forget about ‘‘good stocks.” Every stock 
must be reviewed regularly to make sure current price is related 
to earning power. 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR FUNDS 
LINED UP WITH THE PULL OF VALUE 
J. P. Morgan said, “The stock market will fluctuate.” Baron 


Rothschild said, “Buy cheap, sell dear.”” Charles H. Dow said, 
First of all, know value.” 
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Average Price Forecast for 
12 Months to Dec. 31,1953 
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An Oil Stock Carrying the Value Line “Switch” Recommendations 


This stock (name deleted) has recently been standing about as far above its Value Line 
Rating as in 1949, it stood below. The Value Line Recommendation which in 1949 was 
“Buy/Hold” at prices between 14 and 16 changed to “Switch” at a price around 39. 
(The Value Line Rating reproduced above has been greatly reduced in size.) 





When the stock market fluctuates, to buy 
cheap and sell dear you must know what 
cheap is and what dear is. You must know 
value. The Value Line Ratings are mathe- 
matically derived standards of value. They 
cannot be influenced by emotionalism. Head- 
lines, panicky fear and dizzy optimism do 
affect stock prices, of course, and at times 
carry them out of line with normal value. 
This is the reason for a standard of value 
that cannot yield to sentiment. 


Note how periods of overvaluation and 
undervaluation are graphically revealed by 
the Rating. You can see that at its current 
price this stock stands farther above its 
Value Line Rating than is normal to its 
long-term (20-year) experience. Precisely 
at such a time, rumors wax enthusiastic 
and come into conflict with the unemotional, 
mathematical standard of value. The Value 
Line formula that expresses the correlation 
existing for twenty years past between a 
particular stock’s price on the one hand and 
itg dividends and earnings on the other is 
fully disclosed om the Rating charts. The 
report that accompanies this Rating chart 
gives the Value Line staff’s advance esti- 
mates on a per share basis, of earnings and 
dividends over both the short-term (6 to 
18 months) and the long-term (3 to 5 years), 
@ report of developments behind the mar- 
ket’s recent enthusiasm over the company’s 


prospects, and a specific recommendation to 
“Switch” this stock from accounts seeking 
further appreciation. 


With the Value Line Ratings of 561 lead- 
ing common stocks, you could check each 
of your stocks—see its estimated future 
earnings and dividends—and its normal 
future value as expressed in the Value Line 
Rating. You would see at a glance which 
stocks are now too high and which are 
undervalued. Continuous supervision is 
rendered through weekly Ratings & Reports 
and weekly Supplements. 


CERTIFIED INVESTMENT 
RESULTS 


Because the Value Line Ratings are im- 
personal, it is to be expected they will guide 
investors faithfully during periods of under- 
valuation and overvaluation. Records of all 
Value Line recommendations, certified by 
independent Certified Public Accountants, 
support the view that the Value Line Rat- 
ings indeed indicate when to buy cheap and 
when to sell dear, and how to know value. 
Prices will fluctuate, as Mr. Morgan has 
observed. The investor who wishes to in- 
crease his capital will take advantage of 
these fluctuations, when they cause prices to 
— unreasonably far from their normal 
value. 





NOW SEE CURRENT VALUE LINE RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON 561 MAJOR STOCKS PLUS 48-Page Ratings & 
Reports on Aviation and Auto Stocks 


In planning your investment program for 

© coming year, compare your selections with cash reserves. 
the timely Value Line guide to action. You 
will see Value Line recommendations on all 
561 major stocks supervised by this Service, 
Specific estimates of earnings, dividends and 
yields on a per share basis for 1953 and the 
Post-excess-profits-tax years 1954-56. It may 
Prove profitable to check your stock holdings 
*gainst this Summary to see what might best 


VALUE LINE 


Investment Survey 


VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING B rh ightly C r : 
wa eport and Fortnightly Commentaries issued in the next 
5 East 44th St. N. Y. 17, N. Y Miour weeks at the special rate of only $5.00 (annual 
ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., INC we. $120). Also send at no extra cost, the Summary 
of Value Line Recommendations on 561 stocks and the 

@18-page Aviation and Auto Stock Issue. 


be sold to conserve paper profits and create 


Every investor should also see the 48-page 
edition of the Value Line Ratings and Reports 
en Aviation and Auto Stocks. It brings the 
first specific estimates of 1953 earnings and 
dividends and it gives an unequivocal index 
of the long-term appreciation prospects (1954- 
56) of each of these stocks. 
48-page issue will be sent to you at once at 
no extra charge. 


This important 
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SEND $5 TO DEPT. FB-6 
eee eee eee ee ee 2 2 
Value Line Investment Survey, Dept. FB-6, 5 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y 

@ Please enter my introductory subscription and send me 


all Value Line Survey Ratings & Reports, supplements, 
Special Situation recommendation, Supervised Account 


A SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


(Available to new subscribers only). In addition to bring- 
ing you at once, at no extra charge, the Summary of Value 
Line Recommendations and the 48-page Edition of Ratings 
& Reports on Aviation and Auto Stocks this offer enables 
you to join with the other leading institutional and individ- 
ual subscribers benefiting from the Value Line Survey. 
You would receive in the next four weeks 4 weekly editions 
of Ratings & Reports—covering 180 stocks in 14 industries. 
Also a Special Situations recommendation, Supervised Account 
Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 Weekly 
Supplements. (Annual sub. $120.) 
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Coupe. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


No time for extreme thinking about stocks 










THINGS ARE 
HAPPENING FAST! 


Today more than ever before you need 
the service and advice we have to offer. 
Let our 16 years of experience work 
for you. Our new ANDED service 
gives DEFINITE recommendations and 
DEFINITE profit-taking points, plus 
price objectives on stocks you now own. 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 








All modern booms have met their 
Waterloo when the authorities have be- 
gun to check the expansion of credit. 
The outlook, therefore, is for reduced 
business volumes, lower earnings and 
lower dividends. 


Tuere 1s something about the stock 
market, I have never been able to find 
out exactly what, that seems to make 
people take extreme viewpoints regard- 
ing it. The average person who reads a 
column like this, for instance, instinc- 


Limited time offer: 


12 Weeks trial $10.00 





secucecccccsescnessecsccuesescesssse® | tively first asks, “Is he bullish or bear- I disagree with both of these ex  ® 
=SEAMAN’S-BLAKE, Inc. : | ish?” Most people seem to assume that treme viewpoints. I think the facts @ © 
= 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. : stocks always ‘either are about to go cited by the bulls are more or less neu- fi 
= Gentlemen: 1 enclose $10.00 for which you are to © through the floor or through the roof. tralized by the facts cited by the bears, $C 
= send me your W Market Survey for 12 weeks, 5 FE * ae nd vice : 01 
= pias prot-tening ciate o0 cay cies that | Gow s Right now there is a real spirited a be versa Mii. ¥ ° 
: * | debate. The bullish extremists say (in I think the new Administration at @ 
= Name = | effect) that Eisenhower is in Washing- Washington wants neither boom nor y 
CEs .029) ATE ua hisde uiereeneiased = ton and all must be well with the trend _ bust; and I look for the credit authori- 


ties to try just as hard to avoid one as 
to avoid the other. If things begin to 
boom too much, the flow of credit will 
be reduced. If a recession sets in, the 
flow of credit will be increased. 

The new money management, as | 
see it, is more competent, not less com- 
petent, than what we have had in the 
past. In fact, I would go so far as to 
say that there never has been such a 
good Federal Reserve “team” under 
either a Democratic or a- Republican 
president. 

That, of course, should mean that 
neither 1927-29 nor 1936-37 will be 
repeated. A “good team,” in my 
opinion, will not permit extreme things 
to happen in credit. 

If there is anything the matter with 
the stock market right here, it results 
from expecting too much too soon. This 
apparent idea that Eisenhower simul- 
taneously and immediately (1) can 
resolve the war in Korea, (2) can re- 
duce taxes, and (8) can balance the 
budget has been rather naive. Perhaps 
he can do all those things in a year or 
two, but not in six months. To liquidate 
as much of that indefinite something 


in share prices. For the first time in 20 
years, the “climate” is right for a con- 
sistent and prolonged advance. “Con- 
fidence” is back. “Fear” is gone. The 
budget is about to be balanced. Taxes 
soon will be reduced. Business will be 
encouraged to make money. 

The bearish extremists say (in sub- 
stance) that the return to orthodoxy in 
Government and credit policies, sound 
as it may be, is bound to have a marked 
deflationary influence on the economy, 
and on equity values. Credit will be 
made less abundant (and interest rates 
will be higher), and that will cause less 
residential building, less buying of con- 
sumers’ goods on time, and reduce the 
= —_ flow of funds into all kinds of capital 
3 a improvements. The Government will] 

461 S spend less money, and public spending 
in late years has been the mainspring 
of prosperity. Post-war backlogs of de- 
ferred demand now have been ex- 
hausted, and most people are heavily 
in debt. 








PROFESSIONALS FIND THIS 
PROCEDURE PROFITABLE 


Buy oversold stocks when they are oversold 

- « sell overbought stocks when they are 
overbought! For this type of market program, 
you need accurate information based on daily 
measurements of the buying and selling in 
individual stocks. This is the vital informa- 
tion we furnish. 


Send for FREE descriptive booklet. 


Crawley’s Investment Analysis 


Dept. F-126 
Security Building, Pasadena 1, California 




















Send for FREE report F-1. 


AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 
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STOCK 


OF THE 


YEAR 


Presented in a recent copy of our 
regular weekly letter, our selection 
for the stock of the year represents 
an integrated producer of a basic 
commodity. Currently priced to 
yield 10%, the shares are available 
at 8.8 times estimated 1952 net per 
share. We estimate an earnings in- 
crease of about 50% in 1953. 





Send $1 for STOCK OF THE YEAR Market Letter. You 
will also receive without extra cost the next 3 ‘issues of our 
Weekly Market Letter. ACT NOW — mail $1 with this ad. 


duPONT, HOMSEY & COMPANY 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass.—Dept. F 


























that people call the New Deal as some 
people artlessly anticipate would be ex- 
ceedingly deflationary; but if the 
Republican Party keeps its campaign 
promises (as it probably will) most of 
the reforms and advances of the past 
20 years will be kept intact. Most of 
these things now are “frozen” into the 
economy anyway. Eisenhower has not 
surrounded himself with wild-eyed con- 
servatives, but with practical business 
men who know the facts of life. The 
extreme right wing conservatives prob- 
ably won’t be much better satisfied with 
the next four years at Washington than 
the extreme left wing liberals. 

So I am keeping at the middle of the 
road, I think the stock market will stay 
there with me, probably occasionally 
blowing hot and cold, but not getting 
crazy in either direction. Probably it 
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will remain highly selective rather than 
become a one-way street. 

Right now, I would settle for a 1953 
high (in the D-J Industrials) of some- 






made late in the year; and I visualize 
















































heir | 2 low of somewhere between 250 and 
be fy 265. I suspect that I am giving myself 
dit, 2 little too much room in both direc- 
ced tions. rs # 
and Over the near term, the “supply 
grea in the D-] Industrials looks like 
ex. fy about 295; and I doubt if that level 
facts Wy can be bettered till early summer. The 
neu. @ frst “demand” area is the level it was 
pars so hard to get through so many times 
’ HB on the way up, 277-282. Probably it 
» at won't hold for long. Normally, emo- 
nor tional advances (the “confidence” rise 
hor: MM after election was emotional) are 100% 
e as Mm wiped out, even if the market is going 
1 to higher. To wipe out the emotional part 
“will of the recent rise we would have to go 
“the (Mg back to the 265-270 area, and that looks 
like the real “demand” area that may 
as | i hold. It is possible, of course, that some 
com: gy bad news might even get us back to 
i the Mg the 250-255 area, but I doubt it; that 
as to i would be my third “demand” area. 
ch a Note that a 10% decline from the 
inder @™ January 5 highs would be to just about 
jlican im 265. A 10% decline is not worth play- 
ing for, however, so far as a real in- 
that Mj vestor is concerned. By the time he 
Il be Mm pays his commissions, loses his divi- 
. my § dends, fails to sell at the exact top, fails 
hings MH” buy back at the extreme bottom, 
risks playing for a decline that may not 
with Mocur, risks losing his position, and 
esults Mm tukes the chance that his particular 
This Mg tocks may not behave like the “aver- 
simul- ge” anyway, his profits may not be 
. can worth the effort. 
an Te- But the readers of this column ex- 
e the B¥pect me to write about individual 
chaps Mi stocks, and I don’t disappoint them. 
ear of Millease don’t think I am dispensing 
uidate § tips.” I am just setting down a few 
ething (iM cbservations. 
| some I remain “cold” toward the Steels. If 
be €x- Mi rivate estimates are approximately cor- 
f the et, the industry is producing about a 
npage BB nillion tons a month more than is being 
nost Of BR chewed up. By midsummer it will be 
e past Mil merating at less than capacity. Bethle- 
jost of Bil lem Steel appears to be better off than 
ito the Bi nost companies. The so-called mar- 
jas NOt Blnal companies would feel curtailment 
-d con Binet, Present production is at the an- 
usiness BH wal rate of about 105 million tons, but 
e, The Hitew capacity will make the production 
S prob- tential as high as 115 million by mid- 
od * ‘immer—and that’s probably more steel 
m 


tun we can use. Perhaps steel shares 
Yon't go down too much, but I don’t 
%e why much advance should be ex- 
Rcted from them. The same goes, more 
itless, for the non-ferrous metal shares. 
Nat so much for the Aluminum issues, 
Nith Aluminium Ltd. (54) looking 
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where between 325 and 335, probably — 





rather worthwhile in spite of a high 


price-earnings ratio. 


There has been quite a recovery in 
Chemical Company earnings in recent 
months, and per share earnings for the 
first quarter will make pleasant read- 
ing. Many new products are beginning 
to produce profits for the big chemi- 
cals. . . . I like Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing (46) as a backward 
“growth” stock. This company’s future 
may be just as spectacular as its past. 
. .. Automobile Company earnings this 
quarter will be excellent. As junior 
issues, both Nash-Kelvinator and Pack- 
ard Motor Car look interesting. So do 
the parts makers. . . . Among the better 
rails, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
looks like a stock to buy on any weak- 
ness; earnings were about $138.50 last 
year and should be better (assuming 
about the same traffic) in 1958 with a 
dividend increase highly probable. . . . 
Republic Aviation (20) looks like a 


stock that could earn $6 or $6.50 a 
share this year, and Boeing Airplane 
looks cheap as a better quality stock 
in the same industry. .. . P. West- 
ern Oil (24) looks like a good “store of 
value” stock to buy for those who wise- 
ly prefer “growth” to income. .. . 
National Biscuit (35%) is doing better 
than in a long time, and the stock looks 
too low for an issue of its quality. ... 
Think there may be a stock dividend 
from Franklin Life Insurance (64) later 
in the year; this company is growing . 
rapidly, and can’t be expected to earn 
as much per dollar on its policies as 
Lincoln National Life (174) because 
it has too much “very young” insurance, 
but two or three years hence should be 
doing a great deal better. . . . It is 
understood that a split-up in Travelers 
Insurance (800) may be near. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





again. 


(such as Tri-Continental). 
at the R.K.O. chart. In 1949 R.K.O 


In 1942 R.K.O 


the picture changed in 4 years! 


tion? 


. . reorganized and warrants were issued which 
gave the right to buy R.K.O. common stock 
- common was selling around $2.50 and with general pessimism rife, 
the warrants were selling on the N. Y. Curb for 6% cents. Obviously, few expected 
R.K.O. to sell above $15, where the warrants would begin to have actual value. How 
( As we see in the chart, R.K.O. common advanced 
to $28 and the warrant, being the right to buy at $15, was selling at $13. 


Why is a warrant so unique a vehicle for apprecia- 
When R.K.O. common went from $2.50 to $28, 
a $500 investment went to $5,625. 
rants went from 6% cents to $13, the same $500 


CIS GRE AHLEL:  & #} Geese 


GD What LA Uerant? * 


In the first place, why should you care? Well, warrants have shown far greater 
appreciation than any other type of stock in past markets and probably will do so 
For example, in the past decade, the common stock warrants of Atlas Corp., 
Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, United Corp., and R.K.O., to name some, showed $500 
investments appreciating to as much as $100,000 in a few years! 

What is a warrant? A warrant is issued by the company itself giving you the right 
to buy company stock at a certain price for a specified period of time, which may be 
1 year, 5 years, i0 years or with no time limit at all, some warrants being perpetual 
To see how such warrants can become very valuable, look 


at $15 per share any time up to 1947, 


When R.K.O. war- 


RKO 
WARRANTS 





THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 


This book has earned the highest praise from some of the best minds in the 
securities field and from a host of average investors, for its clarity of style and the 
It gives you the whole story of the common stock warrant. 
It is accompanied by a Current Supplement at no additional cost, describing the 


worth of its information. 


investment went to $104,000. The warrant appreciated 
20 times as fast as the common! 


What about warrants in this market—today? There 
are many long-term and perpetual warrants from past 
years, and 1952 saw many new warrants appear, par- 
ticularly in Canada where speculative oil and base metal 
companies have issued warrants. 


Every investor interested in capital appreciation should 
know what opportunities exist in warrants. He should 
know why warrants are issued, exactly what they are, 
how they may be profitably bought and sold, and what ; 
warrants trade in today’s market. He must study all of 
this carefully because in the hands of the uninformed, 
warrants hold at least as much danger as promise. If 
you are interested in capital appreciation, the best $2 
investment you can make is in purchasing a copy of: 


By Sidney Fried 





in warrants in today’s 
market, listing more 
than 50 low-price war- 
rants, many selling " 
under S50¢. For your 


pon, attach $2, and 
mail immediately. Or 


descriptive folder. 
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current opportunities cr — = = = = 
R.H.M. ASSOCIATES F-2 
| 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Attached is $2. Please send me “The Speculative Merits | 
copy, fill in the cou- , of Common Stock Warrants”, by Sidney Fried, together with 
1 Current Supplement. I 


you may send for free 1 a 
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191 STOCKS 
40% to 19% 


BELOW 
7-YEAR HIGHS 


Although the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Stock Average is near its highest point 
in 22 years, and more than 70 points 
above the 1946 peak, numerous stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange actu- 
ally are substantially BELOW their top 
prices of 1946. Be sure to read “Not 
ALL Stocks At New Highs”—FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD’S new list of 191 COM- 
MON STOCKS RECENTLY SELLING 
40% to 79% BELOW THEIR 1946 
HIGHS. Free to new subscribers. 

The group contains 63 stocks that are 
off 40% to 49%; 63 stocks are off 50% to 59%; 
45 stocks are off 60% to 69%; ant Gb media ane 
off 70% to 79%. Of the total 191 stocks, 69 are 
RATED “A,” ee” or “B” in our “INDEPEN. 
DENT APPRAISA‘ 

Return “ad” with $2 for next five week- 
ly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD and 
receive also our valuable 64-page “IN- 
DEPENDENT APPRAISALS of Listed 
Stocks.” Besides condensed reports on 
1,970 stocks, this monthly pocket stock 
guide gives our expert RATING on each 
stock so you can reach wiser decisions 
as to new purchases and whether to 
dispose of any stocks you now own. 

If you accept above Trial Offer at once 
we will alse send you “191 Stocks Recently Sell- 
ing 40% to 79% Below 7-Year Highs”; first of 
“Ten Surveys of Promising Growth Stocks”; 
“98 Companies That Never Showed a Loss Since 
Incorporated.” 

Or, send $20 for yearly subscription 
($11 for six months) for complete 4-PART 
Investment Service which, in addition to all the 
above, includes Expert Advice By Mail in Answer 
to Investment Inquiries, and 304-Page Annual $5 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual containing over 
50,000 financial facts to assist the alert investor 
im judging relative merits of 1,814 stocks. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIET\ 





Only gradual changes to be expected 


For THE first time in twenty years the 
“Conservative Party” is now in office in 
the United States. The basic difference 
between Republicans and Democrats 
lies in their philosophy of government 
rather than in day-to-day policies. 

Most of the key men in the new Ad- 
ministration have accepted the call to 
Washington as a patriotic duty to serve 
their country, a duty they could not 
shirk even if it meant a personal sacri- 
fice. Their concept of governing is very 
different from that of self-seeking poli- 
ticians whosé desire for power often 
was disproportionate to their ability. 


Keep in mind that the Eisenhower 
Administration is not composed of re- 
actionaries. There will be no attempt to 
turn back the clock or to slow down 
constructive progress toward better liv- 
ing for the greatest number of people. 
The change will not be so much in 
what will be done, but how it will be 
done. The tools will often be the same, 
but their use will be more adroit. 


Don’t expect too much too soon. This 
is not a revolution. Changes will be 
gradual, imperceptible at first, but the 
cumulative effect is likely to be pro- 
found. Observe how gingerly Churchill 
is proceeding in reversing England’s 
trend towards Socialism; yet, he is mak- 
ing real progress. 

The stock market has been a little 
nervous in January, but I see no reason 
for undue concern. First of all, any rise 
as steep and extended as the one that 
followed Eisenhower's election does call 
for a breathing spell, for time-out to 
allow for an unhurried re-appraisal of 
values and prospects. Quite a few peo- 
ple had to sell some stocks last month 
to raise cash for the January 15 tax 
instalment. Furthermore, January is 
usually a good time to realize some 
profits because the capital gains tax 
won't have to be paid for another 
twelve months. 


Any stock market setback tends ‘to 
dampen the enthusiasm, and this is 
good. Unanimous bullishness is dan- 
gerous. It creates the conditions which 
ultimately lead to a collapse. Nothing 
is better for the stock market than 
healthy skepticism, and I am glad to 
see that people once again are begin- 
ning to worry a little about the future 
trend of business, the significance of 
the fall in commodity prices, a possible 
delay in the demise of the excess profits 
tax, and so forth. 

No one should expect miracles from 
the Eisenhower Administration which is 
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saddled with a bad legacy of a night. 
marish budget that can’t be slashed 
overnight. But the ship of state is now 
in the hands of the most competent 
crew that can be had. This is a very 
comforting feeling and reassures me in 
my conviction that we can and should 
invest with confidence in American 
business. 

Even after the recent reaction the 
more desirable common stocks are not 
on the bargain counter. It is not easy 
to rattle off a list of stocks which com- 
bine good quality and good apprecia- 
tion prospects, particularly if an ade- 
quate dividend yield is an essential re- 
quirement. However, stocks like Inter- 
national Paper (53), Halliburton Oil 
Well Cementing (50), Chesapeake 
Ohio (39), and Atlantic Refining (82) 
meet the bill very satisfactorily. They 
all yield around 6% or better, and pres- 
ent dividend rates are not only likely 
to be maintained, but may possibly be 
increased, especially if the excess profits 
tax is permitted to expire this year. 

If you can afford to forego current 
income in favor of capital gains, I sug- 
gest Food Fair Stores (24) which is 
scheduled to sell a $12 debenture issue 
shortly to finance its phenomenal 
growth. I visualize further gains for the 
natural gas companies and like espe- 
cially Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
(80) and Southern Production (83). 
Also Taylor Oil & Gas (26) and Pacific 
Western Oil (24); the latter, which 
controls both Skelly Oil and Tide Water | 
Associated Oil, is a bargain statistically 
and very attractive for people who 
don’t have to care about a current cash 
income. 

Sooner or later, the timing is quite 
uncertain, there should be a good come- 
back in stocks of established quality, 
such as Merck & Co. (24), Pfizer (30), 
Parke, Davis (42), or Johnson & Joha- 
son (54). They all are way down from 
their 1951/52 highs. In the same cate 
gory are Food Machinery (42), Kaiser 
Aluminum (28), Glidden (35) and 
United Fruit (56). 

Among the lower-priced stocks 
which are not rated as “investment 
grade,” I suggest Automatic Canteen 
(14) yielding a safe 7%. Servel Ine. 
(13) may prove a little more dynamic 
if the company should succeed in & 
tablishing itself in the air-conditioning 
field and the even more competitive 
market for electric refrigerators. e¢ 
goes well, Servel may ear $2.5 
more in its current fiscal year and > 
on a 25c quarterly dividend basis. 


Forbes 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 

to interested businessmen. The 
hest of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Fores readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses. Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York ll, 
N. Y. 


177. AMerica’s Muscies: Designed 
thiefly for teen-agers, booklet gives brief, 
werall description of machines and their 
nle in past and present society, points up 
ieir correlation with conditions of em- 
soyment and the standard of living (20 
pages ). 

178. THe Activities oF INDUSTRIAL 
fyceNE FouNDATION: Direct assistance 
inthe solution of existing health problems, 
wd in the development of health pro- 
mums, as well as research for the advance- 
nent of industrial medicine and hygiene 
we among the activities outlined in this 
booklet, available to member companies. 
fidds of activity range from medical and 
chemical (toxology, tor instance) to air 
pilution, noise, and other engineering and 
kgal problems (13 pages). 


179. How To Ger Tue Most Out Or 
fvery Day: Some pointers on how to get 
wtimum enjoyment out of life by proper 
janning of time. Set the alarm clock ten 
ninutes ahead, and start the day with 
weathing exercises. The rest emphasizes 
wganization, preservation of energy, and 
raxation (21 pages). 


180. THe Mrracte oF America: Sim- 
jiied explanation of America’s economic 
whievements, based on high and increas- 
ig productivity in a free, competitive sys- 
tm. Concludes with a platform for all 
imericans, comprising well-known basic 
ilividual and economic freedoms, the 
wed for continued expansion of produc- 
lity, and increased recognition of human 
as prerequisites to better living. 
lhstrated throughout (10 pages). 


181. How AMenican Business Is Done 
\ Taz LoNDoN MARKET: Compares in- 
mance business in England and the 
hited States. In contrast to steadily in- 
sasing rules and regulations in America, 
hglish underwriting is based on self- 
“ulation. “Uberrima Fides” (the utmost 
tod faith) is the guiding principle for 
te tradition-bound English, in accordance 
rth which “an insurance company should 
ittle its losses beyond call of its policy” 
(I6 pages > 3 


182. Taz Care AND FEEDING OF Cor- 
ATE STOCKHOLDERS: Some tips on how 
‘teat the stockholder, including devices 
“1 as a welcome letter, regular proxy 
“ements and quarterly letters, informa- 

annual reports, invitations to annual 
; ings, open houses, prompt replies to 
“Is, inquiries and other communica- 
"s. Particularly significant is the per- 
“i touch in management’s effort to 
“Osh rapport (7 pages). 
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THE SPECULATIVE OPPORTUNITY 
OF YOUR LIFETIME? 


6é es = — 
A “Very Special Situation”’! 

“Special Situations” are over-depressed stocks with features overlooked or 
unknown for awhile by most people. For instance, Standard Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
accumulated at 75¢ to $18 by thpse who finally recognized a “special situation” 
went to $75. $375 could have grown to $37,500. 

Here is a “very Special Situation” . . Company has fantastic growth 
possibilities . . huge backlog of orders . . sales doubled in one year . . new 
products expected to revitalize earnings and to reward stockholders hand- 
somely. Dividends paid the last five years. It is— 


A LITTLE STOCK TO BUILD A FORTUNE 


__ . This low-priced special situation has plenty of bounce. In last 6 years 
it has had a spread each year of 100% or more between its high and low 
prices. We believe these wide swings will continue, particularly because of 
accumulation under way, which could carry this stpck to new peaks. 

é This company’s new processes and products are essential to the booming 
buildings and allied industries. As you can buy this stock today for under $4 
you could make startling profits with minimum risk. Similar speculations 
founded many of America’s greatest fortunes because early investors bought 
stocks that looked highly speculative then. Their vision won them vast 
fortunes! 

This may well be YOUR opportunity and we’re so favorably impressed by - 
this stock’s wealth-building potentials, we want to send you an exclusive report 
on this company .. give you ALL the facts so you'll see why we have flashed 
this information to our clients. 


FREE with 4 weeks trial to Special Situations for only $5 


“Special Situations,” a well-established advisory service, picks out selected 
stocks that have a pattern of their own, regardless of the over-all market 
trend. Each issue includes a chart of the stock’s price pattern, financial statis- 
tics, earnings and dividends during the past decade. This is ONE time you'll 
be glad you acted promptly. Send coupon with $5 NOW. 








SPECIAL SITUATIONS (Published by DuVal’s Consensus) 
Dept. K-141-S, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Send me exclusive report on “The Speculative Opportunity of Your Lifetime?” 
and 4 weeks’ trial subscription featuring a Special Situation every week. 
I enclose $5 (Air Mail $5.25). New subscribers only. 








WATC 








MEMBER 


TRADING CINERAMA Closeup 





Buying & selling of stock by New York Stock 
Exchange Members (floor traders, etc.) has 
been reported weekly since 1937 by the S.E.C. 
The history of this factual information in 
FORECASTING profitable market moves 
may amaze you! tion, 
BE INFORMED—Know what these professionals 
are doing before you buy or sell! 


INVESTMENT eee & STATISTICAL SERVICE 


Box 10222 . Ss 
GENTLEMEN: At no obligation please send me your 
folic on MEMBER TRADING. 


to OVER-THE-COUNTER 


from an impartial, 


SEND TODAY! 


ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA pocket-size magazine read by thousands. 


on over-the-counter securities at no cost. 





CINERAMA, INC., key company in the amazing 
Cinerama three-dimensional motion picture process 
that is electrifying New York audiences, is the 
subject of a financial close-up in a supplement 
SECURITIES 
REVIEW. Here, for the first time, is the com- 
plete investment analysis of this spectacular situa- 
independent source. 
FOR ONLY $4.50 you get a year’s subscription 
to OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW (including the Cinerama supplement) 
and a copy of OVER-THE-COUNTER DIVI- 
DEND CHAMPIONS. Subscribe to this monthly 
Features 
earnings, dividends and prices of hundreds of un- 
listed companies, industry analyses, utility notes, 
mutual memos, company briefs, initial public offer- 
ings and Canadian comment. Also Free Literature 
Service, easiest way to obtain broker’s literature 





What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


By Parnell Callahan, attorney. 96-page book 
explains law in all 48 states. Sh hy 


Dept. {E, Jenkintown, Pa. 
every person should make a will. How to 


TODAY — SEND YOUR $4.50 FOR 
ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO— 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 








ows W and $ 
protect your CAPITAL . . . safeguard your 
TE. lso—: b ie hen t'e 





OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. B-29 
43 West 16th Street, New York I!, N. Y. 








Dow Theory 


BAROMETER 
95.3% of FORBES subscriber 


families own corporate stock. 














Send for FREE current stock market forecast 
plus free List of Bull Market Leaders. 


GAYLORD WOOD 


DEPT. F-6, FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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WALL STREET 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 





“How about lifting Sinclair's pro- 
duction-reserves ratio?” queried one 
underwriter. Answer: “Half of what 
we refine we produce.” What about 
a pipeline into Colorado, some one 
else wanted to know. Then came 
a question about reserves which Spen- 
cer answered with a misquote from 
Alice in Wonderland: “We have to 
run like hell to stand still.” 

Hardly had Charles B. Harding 


spoken his words of thanks before the 
vast hall was empty, the lights dimmed 
and the heavy doors were closing on 
possibly the only room in the entire 
U.S. truly suggestive of London’s early 
guild halls. 


Off and on the tape 


Briggs Manufacturing-Chrysler 
merger is hinted with rumored terms of 
three or four Briggs shares being 








BIG PROFITS TO COME YOUR WAY? 


Yes— if you follow the time-tested trading methods of 
W. D. Gann, noted forecaster and successful market operator. 


Gann Reveals His Secrets of Success 


“HOW TO MAKE PROFITS IN COMMODITIES” —New, Revised, Enlarged Edition. 
412 pages of trading rules, techniques, and forecasting methods. Illustrated. Price $10. 





“45 YEARS IN WALL STREET—NEW STOCK TREND DETECTOR”—Latest 


book on stock trading, and forecasting methods. 243 pages. Price $10. 





“TRUTH OF THE STOCK TAPE”—Basic rules and successful trading methods. 179 


pages. Illustrated. Price $5. 


Seize the big opportunities coming in this new year, return this ad and your name and 


address today. 


295 N. E. 55th Street 





LAMBERT-GANN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Send me following book or books marked above. I enclose remittance. You agree 
to pay full postage if I send before February 15, 1953. 


Miami 37, Florida 








offered for one of Chrysler. . . . Studies. 
on Mead Corp. suggest improved earp- 
ings as a result of the company’s plant 
rehabilitation and expansion program, 
Operation of a new kraft plant is sched- 
uled for 1954. This year the com 
plans to refund its larger outstanding 
serial notes via a debenture. Expects 
tion is that Mead may pay $2 this year 
versus the $1.60 of ’52, and that ona 
consolidated basis and ex-EPT within 
the next two to three years, earnings 
could more than double from the cur. 
rent $4.25 per share. Continuation of 
stock dividends which amounted to % 
last year are seen. . . . Bache & Co, 
expects lower earnings this year for 
makers of agricultural equipment, rail- 
road equipment and for the Cuban 
sugar companies. . . . G. H. Walker & 
Co. list as stock groups they favor: gas 
and electric utilities, petroleum, non- 
ferrous metals, automobiles, steel and 
chemical industries—i.e., almost every- 
one. . . . Air Reduction Corp. should 
show considerable improvement in sales 
and earnings due to availability of new 
plants. . . . Streeters expect Du Pont 
to pay a higher dividend this year. ... 
Budget Finance Plan, a west coast oper- 
ation planning to expand eastward, will 
have the honor of being the first com- 
pany to launch a new issue on the 
American Stock Exchange when they 
offer 150,000 shares of a convertible 
preferred. Listing of the company’s 
common also is planned. . . Thought 
from a Streeter: “No major bull market 
in stocks ever ended in the midst of so 
much bearishness as still exists.” 





New Issue 


$8,000,000 


United States Tobacco Company 


3%% Sinking Fund Debentures, due January 15, 1968 


This announcement appears for purposes of record, the financing 
having been arranged privately through the undersigned. 





Union Securities Corporation 


January 21, 1953 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS (Contwvep From pace 32) 








sock. Despite the anti-trust suit brought 
by the Government against Colgate and 
wo other large soap companies, I be- 
lieve this stock is an attractive purchase 
for investment. 

Columbia Broadcasting stock has 
heen frequently recommended in this 
column. While the stock has not done a 
geat deal in the last year, it has been 
holding steady, and I believe has excel- 
lat appreciation possibilities for the 
fyture. The company operates.one of 
the largest radio and television broad- 
casting systems, and manufactures 
phonograph records, vacuum tubes and 
radio and television receivers. Gross 
business has increased substantially. 
Large amounts have been spent in im- 
proving the property, and I feel that 
this will be reflected in earnings and 
the price of the stock in due time. It is 
now selling around 39, where the 
yield is about 4% on the $1.60 divi- 
dend. 

Glidden produces paint, varnish, etc.; 
chemicals and pigments; food products 
and soya products. The paint division 
caters to dealers and distributors of 
house paint, automobile and furniture 
manufacturers, railroads, rail equip- 
ment, farm equipment, steamship and 

























ON THE BOOKSHELF 





other industries. The chemical and pig- 
ment division is engaged in the produc- 
tion of lithopone, titanium dioxide, 
white lead, red lead, type metal and 
other pigments and chemicals, products 
being sold to manufacturers of paint, 
rubber products, batteries, linoleum, 
chinaware, etc. The food division is en- 
gaged in the production of crude cocoa- 
nut oil, the refining of cottonseed and 
other vegetable oils, and in the manu- 
facture of margarine, shredded cocoa- 
nut, salad dressing, mayonnaise, and 
other products. The soya products divi- 
sion is engaged in the production of 
oils (edible as well as others) from 
soya beans, and in the making of soya 
bean meals, vegetable protein, lecithin, 
etc. In the fall of 1951, the stock 
reached a high of around 48, and has 
since declined to 33. The current divi- 
dend rate is $2 plus extras. I think it 
has now reached an attractive buying 
level around 35 where the yield on the 
regular dividend is almost 6%. The gross 
business done by this company is large; 
for the fiscal year ending October, 1951 
amounting to $228 million. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 









How to Make Money 
in Advertising 


The author, head of his own adver- 
tising agency, takes you behind the 
scenes of his mail order successes and 
failures, gives you case histories of 27 
new advertisers and what happened— 
inluding one-in-a-thousand ads that 
cost $300 and sold $60,000. 

He shows you which ads were win- 
ners, which stinkers and why-—invites 
you to swipe the good ones. Tells you 
how to start in mail order, what to do 
before you spend a cent—how to check 
tesults—how to handle orders—how to 
set up a simple, economical shipping 
system. Anyone who wants to take a 
ling at mail order will find this book 


——._ 















an eye-opener (by John Schrager, The 
Mail Order Advertising Association, 
New York, 1953, $5). 


The Manual of Corporate Giving 


Practical advice to corporate five per- 
centers on ways of soundly doling out 
tax-exempt funds to educational and 
charitable activities. Contains sections 
by 26 contributing authors on how 
recipient and donor can reap most from 
gifts. Treats fields in which 5% funds 
may be spent, such as community 
chests, hospitals, museums, libraries and 
schools (edited by Beardsley Ruml and 
Theodore Geiger, National Planning 
Association, Kingsport Press, Inc., 
Kingsport, Tenn., 1952, $6.75). 












STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS STORY 


After 24 years of hard knocks and study, the 
author learned the secret of “beating” the 
market—without taking needless risks. She 
made a fortune in stocks, has never aver- 
aged less than 35% per year! The most 
important financial lesson in your life— 
Written in delightful, non-technical style. 
BUY LOW—SELL HIGH.” Postpaid $2. 


STOCKFAX, 429, NORTH. SYcAMoRE 













LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
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For short term swing. 
trading in grains... 
OR active stocks ... 
(Check which). 


No obligation. Just clip and mail 
with stamped SELF-ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE. 


PONE toca olials-s «'o «-navaew wvalliWdedeis 
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LESTER B. ROBINSON 
1204 Russ Building 
San Francisco 4, California 











BOOST YOUR PROFITS WITH 


COUNTERTREND SIGNALS 

Get new BUY and SELL SIGNALS in 
individual stocks with COUNTERTREND 
SIGNALS —also detect Market trends 
weeks in advance, with the Investment 
Control Barometer. 

LEARN STOCK SELECTION & COM- 
MITMENT-TIMING THIS NEW EASY 
WAY —a complete guide to PROFIT- 
ABLE TRADING. 

Mail this ad with name and address or write 


for special offer with free study and forecast- 
ing chart. 


M. V. WOODS, 103 22nd Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO 21, CALIFORNIA 
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BIG PROFITS IN 1953 IN 
COMMODITIES 
AND STOCKS 


SOYBEANS are TOPS for FAST moves and BIG 
profits! We SPECIALIZE in SOYBEANS, telling 
you DEFINITELY how to trade in them. In 1939, 
we advised buying soybeans then 72¢ bu.; predicted 
$2. They went to $2. In 1950, we advised buying 
at $2.40; predicted $3.40. Profits taken at $3.40 
before government put on $3.33 ceiling. Last sum- 
mer, when JULY BEANS were $3.00, we predicted 
$3.33 ceiling before they expired—they went to 
$3.33! 

OUR SERVICE also covers COTTON, COTTONSEED 
OIL, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, STOCKS. Our ad- 
vices are ALWAYS DEFINITE; never two-sided. 
Your GREATEST thrill—SOYBEANS! 


6 SPLENDID STOCKS FOR BIG 1953 
PROFITS 

All are progressive, high-calibre, liberal dividend 

payers, active, POPULAR! The cheapest, now 

$13.25; the highest $37.50. These stocks should 


advance 50% to 100% above today’s price during 
1953. 


SPECIAL "GET ACQUAINTED" 
OFFER 

OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued Tuesdays 

and Fridays, each letter covering ALL 7 markets 

mentioned above—VIA AIRMAIL—ONLY $1. ONE 

trade could make you 100 times that! IMMEDIATE 

acceptance. Use form below—NOW! 


Market Advisory Bureau 


Dept. FM., P. 0. Box 2106, Atlanta |, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above, via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 


NAME 


CORR Ree eee eee eee ee eee ee eee E eee EEEEeeees 
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THOUGHTS 





The march of intellect is proceeding 
at quick time; and if its progress be 
not accompanied by a corresponding 
improvement in morals and religion, 
the faster it proceeds, with the more 
violence will you be hurried down the 
road to ruin. —SouTHEY. 


Peace is such a precious jewel that 
I would give anything for it but truth. 
—M. HEnry. 


Not the state of the body but the 
state of the mind and soul is the 
measure of the wellbeing of each of us. 

—WINIFRED RHOADES. 


Temperament we are born with, 
character we have to make; and that 
not in the grand moments. . . but in 
the daily, quiet paths of pilgrimage. 

—BALDWIN Brown. 


There are two worlds: the world that 
we can measure with line and rule, 
and the world that we feel with our 
hearts and imaginations. 

—LeicH Hunt. 


Elbow grease: the kind that won't 
soil a shirt. —Garry Moore. 


The stomach begs and clamors, and 
listens to no precepts. And yet it is not 
an obdurate creditor; for it is dismissed 
with small payment if you give it only 
what you owe, and not as much as you 
can. —SENECA. 


Never complain about your troubles; 
they are responsible for more than half 
of your income. 

—RoBERT UPDEGRAFF. 


Friendship is the only cement that 
will ever hold the world together. 
—Wooprow WI:son. 


America has proved that it is prac- 
ticable to elevate the mass of mankind 
—the laboring or lower class—to raise 
them to self-respect, to make them com- 
petent to act a part in the great right 
and the great duty of self-government; 
and she has proved that this may be 
done by education and the diffusion of 
knowledge. She holds out an example 
a thousand times more encouraging 
than ever was presented before to those 
nine-tenths of the human race who are 
born without hereditary fortune or 
hereditary rank. —DANIEL WEBSTER. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Calmness of mind is one of the beau- 
tiful jewels of wisdom. It is the result 
of long and patient effort in self-control. 
Its presence is an indication of ripened 
experience and of a more than ordinary 
knowledge of the laws and operations 
of thought. —JAMEs ALLEN. 


Wherever humanity has made that 
hardest of all starts and lifted itself out 
of mere brutality is a sacred spot. 

—Wita CATHER. 


COURAGE 


True moral courage to do right 
Is better far, indeed, 
Than strength to win a bloody 
fight 
To satisfy one’s greed; 
For right gave might to David's 
sling 
To strike the giant low. 
And we will prove triumphant if 
In righteousness we'll grow. 


Man's conscience is his safest 
guide 
And if he'll heed its call, 
His courage coming from the heart 
Will make him give his all; 
And all when given for the right 
Can never, never fail, 
For truth and right will in due time 
O’er brutish force prevail. 
—ALONZO NEWTON BENN. 


Heaven never helps the man who 
will not act. —SoPHOCLES. 


People think of the Golden Rule as 
something mild and innocuous, like a 
baby lamb. But when they suffer an 
infringement of it, they think they’ve 
been mauled by a panther. 

—FRANCIs WREN. 


“Is there any one word,” Tzu-Kung 
asked Confucius, “which could be 
adopted as a lifelong rule of conduct?” 
The Master replied, “Is not kindness 
that word?” —ANALECTS. 


The only institutions that last a long 


time, do good and useful work, and are 


profitable, are those that are, and have 
been, well organized. You get the fee] 
of this immediately whenever you visit 
such a place. . . . In organization there 
is always strength. Especially is this 
true in regard to a_ well-organized 
human being. He doesn’t waste his sub- 
stance, but is forever improving his 
mind and giving and radiating confi- 
dence. . . . The organized person or- 
ganizes his day as he does himself, 
Thus it is that he makes the most of 
his time and goes to his bed for the 
night perfectly relaxed for rest and 
renewal. How happy we can make our 
own lives, and the lives of those about 
us, merely by self-organization! 
—GrorRGE MATTHEW ADAMs. 


As diamonds cut diamonds, and one 
hone smooths a second, all the parts 
of intellect are whetstones to each 
other; and genius, which is but the 
result of their mutual sharpening, is 
character, too. —C, A. Barrou. 


How seldom we weigh our neighbor 
in the same balance with ourselves! 
—TuHomas a Kemps. 


The true purpose of education is to 
cherish and unfold the seed of immor- 
tality already sown within us; to de- 
velop, to their fullest extent, the capaci- 
ties of every kind with which the God 
who made us has endowed us. 

—ANNA JAMESON. 


An organization of employees whose 
only aim is to fight the employers is 
just as detrimental to the general wel- 
fare of our country as an organization 
of employers merely to fight the em- 
ployees. Therefore, be it resolved: That 
employers and employees get together; 
understand each other, and then work 
together for the good of all. 

—Wiiitu J. H. BorTckER. 


It is not until we have passed 
through the furnace that we are made 
to know how much dross there is in 
our composition. —COLTON. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 








—— 





A Text... 


Sent in by Charles B. Sloane, 
Philadelphia, Pa. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


For which of you, intending to build a 
tower, sitteth not down first, and counteth 
the cost, whether he have sufficient to 
finish it? 


—Luxe 14:28 
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Forbes 
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Each of these master salesmen offers guide- Read what Harry R. White, 
posts of value for everyone who sells in any Exec. Secy., Sales Executives 

























































ave mn 
feel way. You'll get valuable pointers from: fe Club of New York says: 
+8 me . “Runni h i 
visit JIM FARLEY’S definition of selling and the 8 steps e Krsna: esp el ae 
1ere every salesman can take to insure success. a you find faith — faith in themselves, 
his faith in what they have to offer, 
ad MAX HESS, JR.’S unique methods of translating neigh- faith in mankind. And you find 
borliness into sound business, spearheaded by invitations courage — courage to follow that 
sub- to each new resident of Allentown to lunch in person pve pe sy Se One 
i . g for it. 
his with the president of the Hess Department Store. - 
mii CONRAD HILTON’S sure-fire technique for overcomin 
a g Rad 
self. Con the ‘‘no” response and how it helped him build the 
seul. Hilton Hotel empire. 
t 
- ‘ ELMER LETERMAN’S 13 keys to selling yourself and 
q the one way to treat customers after they’ve been sold 
an that has made him the top insurance salesman of 
Our our time. 
bout 
ALEX LEWYT’S selling lesson learned at 16 which he 
os never forgot and the 10-second sales talk that has 
; helped thousands of dealers sell more Lewyt Vacuum 
= Wisdom Cleaners than they ever sold before. 
parts AL LYON’S description of the ‘perfect’ salesman and 
each his pointers on sales management that has raised Philip 
the Morris from an “also ran” to No. 4 position in a 
gis ’ few years. 
TOL. A M F 5 | C A S MARY MARGARET McBRIDE’S techniques for selling 
her audience of millions of radio listeners that has won 
hbor her the title of Lady Aladdin. 
| ARTHUR “RED” MOTLEY’S 15-word sales “course” 
MPIS. that embodies every element important to beginner or 
J seasoned salesman and enabling him to achieve out- 
is to standing success in the publishing world. 
imor- 
y de- DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE’S methods for 
. “selling” religion to the tough customer considered 
ol “impossible” to sell and the 4 vital elements he checks 
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What about your heart? 


pee no other part of the body has 
been studied as intensively as the heart. 
Today new techniques are being developed 
to reveal more and more facts about how 
the human heart works. 


A great deal has been learned about the 
sources of energy which enable the heart to 
perform its Herculean task. The heart must 
drive five to ten tons of blood through the 
arteries and veins every day—365 days a 
year—for the 68-years of the average indi- 
vidual’s lifetime. In this period, the amount 
of blood pumped may reach the impressive 
total of 250,000 tons. Moreover, the heart 
must function continuously—resting only 
a fraction of a second between beats. ° 


Studies in the diagnosis and treatment 
of heart disease have also led to improve- 
ments in the interpretation of heart mur- 
murs, electrocardiograms, and X-ray 
photographs of the heart and blood ves- 
sels. In addition, these studies have brought 
about a better understanding of the action 
of heart drugs so that they may now be 
used with greater benefit to patients. Many 








The Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund—financed by 140 Life Insurance 
companies—devotes its full resources to 
the study of heart disease. Since 1945, 
the Fund has made available about 
$4,700,000 for research projects. As a 
result of the work which the Fund and 
other agencies have supported, the 
chances of winning the fight against 
heart disease have improved materially. 





other advances have also helped make it 
possible for doctors to diagnose and treat 
heart trouble more effectively now than 
ever before. 

Encouraging as this progress has been, 
the fact remains that heart disease is still 
the leading cause of death. It is wise for 
everyone to take certain simple precau- 
tions to protect the heart so that it may 
continue to do its job as one grows older. 
Here are some of them: 


1. Do not wait for the appearance of 
symptoms that may indicate heart trouble 
—shortness of breath, rapid or irregular 
heart beat, pain in the chest—before seeing 
a doctor. It is wiser to arrange now—while 
you are feeling well—to have a thorough 
health check-up. Such check-ups often re- 
veal heart disorders in their earliest stages 
when the chances for control—and pos- 
sibly cure—are best. It is wise to have a 
complete health examination every year— 
or as often as the doctor recommends. 


2. Keep your weight down. Excess 
pounds tax both the heart and the blood 
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vessels. Doctors are now stressing the im. 
portance of diet in the treatment of variow 
heart and blood vessel disorders. For @ 
ample, restricted diets have benefited 1 
patients. 


3. Learn to take things in your , 
Avoid hurry, pressure and emotion 
upsets that may be brought about by ¢ 
work, too much and too sudden physi 
exertion, and other excesses. a 
cause your heart to beat faster and f 
extra burden on your circulation. 


Eyen ifheart disease should occur, 
member that most people who have it Gal 
live just about as other people do—but at 
slower pace. In fact, when patients fo 
the doctor’s advice about adequate t 
weight control, and the avoidance of 2 
ous tension and strenuous physical ¢ 
tion, the outlook is reassuring. 4 

Doctors can now say to many ‘hea 
patients: “If you live within your h 
limitations, your chances for a happy a 
comfortable life are good.” 





pe : 


Please send me the free amas 
booklet, 253Fs*Your Heart.” 




















